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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


At the Bar of Christian Thought 
T= transfer of what Punch’s immortal ‘‘Jabberjee”’ 


would surely call these ‘‘Jottings and Tittlings’’ from 

the back pages of our monthly issue, where they have 
lurked for some twenty years, to the foremost position, is not 
in any sense due to a somewhat belated recognition of their 
importance, but rather the reverse. It is felt that matter of 
a lighter weight and texture should more naturally precede 
and lead up to the graver and more informative contents of 
the periodical, and thus serve as an assortment of hors 
d’ceuvres to the main repast. It is their purpose, as hereto- 
fore, to exhibit in brief what is the chief function of our paper 
itself, namely, the application of Christian principles to the 
affairs of a world which has, in many regards, gone off the 
Christian standard, and the examination of the doings and 
policies of modern ‘‘secularism”’ in the light of the Catholic 
Faith. As things are to-day, the call to all Christians to be- 
come in their degree ‘‘martyrs’’ and ‘‘confessors,’’ 1.e., to 
confess Christ before unbelievers and to witness to His truth, 
is increasingly insistent, and it is the first duty of the Catholic 
press to respond to it. On the other hand, there are a multi- 
tude of sayings and happenings in the world around us, 
whick demand criticism indeed, but are hardly important 
enough to warrant extended treatment. It is mostly matter 
of this sort that is the concern of these preliminary pages. The 
exercise of moral criticism, the ‘‘trying of spirits,’’—often- 
times an unpleasant and invidious task—is warranted in the 
Catholic simply because the standard of judgment to which 
he refers is not one constructed by himself but by the revela- 
tion of God. He is merely the mouthpiece of Him to whom 
he owes his gift of faith, and with it some knowledge and 
assurance of the Divine will and purpose. 
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The Outlook for the New Year 


6¢ F they had not known they would not have sin.’’ There 

Ii: always a danger in making obligation clear, without at 
the same time stimulating the will to fulfil it. That risk the 
Catholic teacher is generally prepared to run, since, however 
he may work, it is to God that he looks to give the increase. 
Last month’ attention was called to the shackles on the pro- 
gress of the Faith caused by those of the ‘‘faithful’’ who re- 
fuse to advance at all, or who turn aside from the right path, 
—the ‘‘slackers’’ who give little help or none to the labours 
of the zealous. We are privileged to print in the current 
issue the substance of a stirring Pastoral, wherein the Arch- 
bishop of Birmingham, whilst depicting the moral collapse 
of the time, shows how wonderfully equipped the Church is 
to provide the means of recovery, and how urgent is our 
duty to make use of those means. A heavier punishment— 
‘‘many stripes’’—awaits the servant who, knowing the will 
of his Lord, neglects to fulfil it, and Catholics have far better 
opportunities of learning the details of their obligations than 
those who have no fixed and clear moral standards. The 
growing boldness, not to say shamelessness, of those who 
have abandoned the morality as well as the Faith of Chris- 


tianity, and the no less deplorable apathy of the general pub- 
lic, throw all the greater burden on, or rather provide the 
better opportunities for, those called by God to fight for His 


kingdom. 


The Halting Progress of Peace 


RITING at this time last year, we looked to the ap- 

proaching Disarmament Conference to inaugurate that 
return to international harmony which an intensive and selfish 
pursuit of national interests had blocked for so long. Alas! 
the main result of the Conference so far has been to emphasize 
the unwillingness of the great nations to lessen in any degree 
that measure of physical force on which they at heart rely to 
maintain their prestige and make their will prevail. Material 
disarmament makes no progress because moral disarmament 
has not yet begun. Yet the pressure of the public opinion of 
the world is such that no one, save the few thoughtless mili- 
tarists, suggests the breaking up of the Conference. The 


' See “The Church Dormant,"’ December, 1932. 
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various peoples have determined that there shall be a drastic 
cut in armaments, and, in spite of the vested interests, military 
and commercial, that oppose reduction, the members of the 
Conference dare not finally return home with nothing to show. 
On paper at least, things are moving. All the great Powers, 
except Japan, have put forward plans for reduction; the 
greatest common measure—and they have much in common— 
should be comparatively easy of attainment. The abolition 
of military and naval aircraft and the prohibition of the manu- 
facture of bombs would clear the air in every sense. Fight- 
ing-aircraft are essentially weapons of aggression and should 
be confined to that international force, which the need of 
some physical sanction for international law seems likely to 
call into being. The return of Germany to the Conference, 
secured by the Five-Power Pact on December 11th, has re- 
stored the prospect of something effective being done at last. 
The world has waited long to see some tangible token of the 
beginning of mutual trust between the great Powers, such as 
the definite abolition of some category of offensive weapon ; 
meanwhile, the express recognition of the equality of status 
between all nations, victors and vanquished alike, combined 
with the declared readiness of Britain, France, Germany and 
Italy to bind themselves anew ‘‘not in any circumstances to 
attempt to resolve any present or future differences between 
the signatories by resort to force,’’ paves the way for the 
scrapping of those classes of armaments hitherto forbidden 
only to Germany, Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria. Re-arma- 
ment is, or should be, unthinkable, a retrograde policy which 
would undo what has hitherto been done for the peace of the 
world, a strengthening of those sinister vested interests, the 
war-trades, which are so powerful to-day in maintaining inter- 
national friction. Yet unless the victor nations voluntarily 
discard the weapons they have forbidden to the others, those 
others have now a right to acquire them. 


Justice Plus Prudence Equals Expediency. 


5 poet asks who should ’scape whipping, if we all 
got our deserts, implying that strict justice is not always 
attainable in this fallen world. That is especially true in 
international relations. However desirable, it was practically 
impossible to ascertain, much less to punish, those who were 
really and exclusively guilty of the late war. Accordingly 
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the far-sighted Pope, when pleading for peace a year before 
the end, pressed upon the belligerents ‘‘an entire and re- 
ciprocal condonation’’ of all injuries received and costs in- 
curred. He knew, what the foolish world is now beginning 
to see, that insistence on strict justice, even if feasible, would 
defeat its own ends. But the victors endeavoured to get what 
they thought their full rights, with the result that their vin- 
dicativeness—if the word may be allowed,—has plunged the 
world into such confusion that the process of its extrication 
must be prolonged and painful. Europe has now to face the 
task of recasting Versailles in such a way that it may reflect, 
we do not say the spirit of Christianity, but merely what 
human prudence or enlightened self-interest would suggest. 
The world is now sensibly one, and suffers as a whole when 
a part is suffering ; sectional interests should not be pursued 
to the hurt of the entire body. The League of Nations, the 
Pope’s original conception, is the expression of that modern 
solidarity, and, now that almost all countries are members 
of the League, they should begin to act as members of one 
another. A cynical English politician has lately recom- 
mended that reduction of armaments should be postponed 
till the various defects of Versailles are righted, meaning that 

the armed nations would thus be more likely to have their 

way ; so little has the idea of fair dealing entered his mind. 

On the contrary, it is only now when the equal status of the 

defeated Powers is admitted, that they can hope for equitable 

treatment : no rights assumed by others can be denied them. 

People have blamed Germany for following up each conces- 

sion with a demand for more, whereas such conduct is only 

natural in one who wishes to recover all that she thinks due to 

her. But every nation, we fear, has yet to learn that few 
of its rights or interests are of such importance as to warrant 
keeping the world in turmoil by insisting on them. 


The Question of War Debts 


HE agreement reached at Lausanne on July 8th last 

! year was Europe’s reply to President Hoover’s sugges- 
tion that she should set her own affairs in order before ap- 
proaching America for a reconsideration of War Debts. As 
we know, the creditor nations accepted Germany’s assurance 
that she could no longer pay the annual reparations due from 
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her on account of the war. And so she was forgiven the debt, 
not on grounds of Christian charity, which has little say in 
business matters, but because her creditors knew that it would 
cost them much more to attempt to extract the debt than they 
could hope to receive. So they said to their debtor—‘‘Pay 
us £150 millions when you can, and we’ll cry quits.’’ The 
agreement was not to be presented for ratification until the 
creditors, who depended largely on those reparations for 
means to pay their debt to America, had come to a satisfac- 
tory arrangement with the States. No arrangement has, de 
facto, been come to, and so the ex-Allies were faced, on 
December 15th, with the obligation of paying, without the 
help of Germany, their semi-annual quotas to America. 
President Hoover, who persuaded the Senate to grant the 
moratorium in July, 1931,—and nothing but a further mora- 
torium was asked for now—could do no more. Accordingly, 
Great Britain paid, with the reservation that the sum should 
not be regarded ‘‘as a resumption of the annual payments 
contemplated by the existing agreement,’’ France and Bel- 
gium ‘‘defaulted,’’ and the rest of the smaller debtors hon- 
oured their bond. Technically, this restores the pre-Lausanne 
arrangement in Europe but, as no one imagines that Germany 
could be brought again under the Young Plan, it means that 
Great Britain’s creditors have now to face their obligations 
to her without Germany’s help. 


Different Points of View 


T would be easy, by a careful selection of facts, to exhibit 
] all the parties to these transactions in an odious light, and, 
indeed there are few critics whose views are based on a con- 
sideration of all the facts: so hard is it to avoid a national 
bias. But, generally speaking, in Europe at any rate, there 
has been a welcome absence of that irresponsible abuse of 
opponents so common before the war, and an endeavour to 
look at affairs as others see them: to that extent the senti- 
ment of solidarity has grown. There can be no doubt that 
what to the trans-Atlantic observer seems the foolish and 
obstinate refusal of Europe to reduce armaments has affected 
American opinion adversely. It is probable also that the dis- 
crimination against American trade embodied in the Ottawa 
agreements has made the Senate less disposed to show con- 
sideration to Great Britain. And it is certain that the appall- 
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ing business slump in the States, the enormous Budget de- 
ficits, Federal, State and municipal, the extensive bank- 
failures, the millions of unemployed and their dependants, 
the growing distress among the farmers, made the remission 
of anything due to them unthinkable to many. The imme- 
diate sacrifice is real and tangible, the ultimate profit, remote 
and uncertain. The clinching argument against cancellation 
or even delay is—‘‘If Europe doesn’t pay, we must,’’ and, 
for people oppressed by dire and unaccustomed poverty, no 
more is required. The ex-Allies have taken fourteen years to 
learn that, by extracting forced reparations from Germany, 
they were destroying their own trade. In two years—1g29- 
1930—their exports fell by 1,000 million pounds, to compen- 
sate for which they got only 164 millions from Germany.’ 
America, apparently, will have to undergo the same experi- 
ence. Her own economists have uttered frequent warnings, 
but in vain. The ruinous effect of such shortsighted economics 
was stressed in the first British Note without effect. Signor 
Pirelli, an Italian economist, showed, in a speech delivered 
on November 28th, how far the process had already gone : 


Europe formerly absorbed 50 per cent of the total 
American exports but, as a result of the crisis, these 
exports fell off by more than ten times the total war debt 
instalments. The loss through depreciation in American 
industrial securities amounted to ten times the present 
value of all war debts, and American agriculture lost 
in one single year a sum about equal to the present 
value of all war debts. The American problem is to de- 
cide whether it is worth continuing to lose thousands of 
millions of dollars annually for the sake of collecting 
from Europe a few hundreds of millions of dollars in war 
debt instalments. 


More pithily Dr. N. M. Butler lately summed up the situa- 
tion for his countrymen by telling them—‘‘You are owed 
$5.00 and you want to spend $35.00 in collecting the debt !”’ 


Is Interest on War Debts Lawful? 


T is to the credit of this country that, acutely conscious of 
their uneconomic character, she has, from the first, taken 
Pope Benedict’s view and advocated a total cancellation of 


* Sir W. T. Layton in News-Chronicle, Jan. 5, 1932. 
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all war debts. She offered, in effect, to forgo the 
£2062,450,000 owing her from the Allies, if the United States 
would cancel the £935,753,000 which Great Britain owed her. 
And failing that she has asked for no more from her debtors 
than would enable her to repay the debts she incurred on their 
behalf. As a matter of fact, she is 200 million pounds to the 
bad already on that score. We must also remember that 
America, on her part, scaled down the debts owed her very 
considerably—remitting 20 per cent of the British debt, 50 
per cent of the French, 75 per cent of the Italian, according 
to their estimated capacity to pay, which meant in some cases 
their readiness to make sacrifices. In settling with France 
and Italy, Great Britain used the same common sense, and 
forgave, in the one case 57 per cent, and in the other no less 
than 84 per cent, of their full debts. So the principle of can- 
cellation has been already extensively exercised, prompted 
by the truism that, if you starve your debtor, he cannot work 
for you. But there is, perhaps, a deeper reason why we should 
support the Papal policy of complete cancellation. Catholic 
economists have already questioned the ethical validity of 
exacting interest for war-loans. It seems to some that such 
interest is tainted with usury; it is demanding money pay- 
ment for an unproductive loan, a loan of which the borrower 
was in dire need. Mr. Belloc in his pamphlet, ‘‘Usury,’’ has 
developed this theory with great force. Mr. Somerville, we 
believe, would endorse that same view, but now another dis- 
tinguished economist, not trained in Catholic ethics, Mr. 
J. M. Keynes, comes out unexpectedly on the same side. 
Writing in the Daily Mail for December 12th, he says: 


The medizval Church was wise to make a fundamental 
distinction between usury and a share in emergent 
profits. The war debts are a case of pure usury . .. it 
would be a good precedent for the future to establish a 
distinction between money lent internationally to foster a 
war and money lent to build a railway .. . [in the former 
case] the gradual repayment without interest of the sum 
lent is the most that should be expected. 


To worshippers of the Golden Calf these startling words must 
sound blasphemous, but they should be echoed by all Chris- 
tian moralists. In the last British instalment of war debt 
paid on December 15th, out of the £19,500,000 odd worth of 
gold (representing £29,500,000 in sterling) no less than 
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413,100,000 was for interest only, the rest standing for debt 
redemption. Moreover, as the capital amount decreases, the 
rate of interest is increased, so that the last instalment (in 
1984! !) will be larger than what is being paid to-day. It is, 
we think, high time that Catholic moralists everywhere, but 
especially in the States, should examine whether such exac- 
tions have, on the theories of interest at present current, 
any adequate justification in ethics. 


Equal Before the Law 


T is some little consolation, as a token of the improve- 

ment in international morality, that such a dispute as has 
arisen between this country and Persia regarding a cancelled 
Oil-Concession, in which the stronger party seems, at first 
sight, to have the stronger case, should have been referred 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice. In pre- 
League days we should have heard of the despatch of gun- 
boats to the Persian Gulf and the mustering of troops at 
Karachi; war or the threat of it being then the normal in- 
strument of international policy, always available in support 
of trade. The Concession, which has some thirty years still 
to run, pays 16 per cent of its net profits to the Persian 
Government, which percentage amounted, during the period 
1924-1931, to an average of about £800,000 a year. The 
British Government holds a large amount of stock in the Com- 
pany, more than half the Ordinary capital, and, in the record 
year of 1929, its profits were £1,500,000. So it has good 
reason to be concerned in the cancellation, for, as the price 
of a new Concession, the Persians are asking for an increase 
of 50 per cent. The dispute illustrates one inconvenience of 
Government trading, once a frequent source of war and of 
consequent disproportionate exactions from the tax-payer ; it 
also serves to emphasize the new international status which 
membership of the League confers on the smaller nations, 
and it may perhaps reconcile some South American States, 
which seem to hold membership of little account, to its 


burdens. 


State Subsidies 


HE practice of artificially supporting, against world- 
competition, certain industries which may add to 
national strength or self-sufficiency, is common to all Govern- 
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ments, but it has had its share in producing our present eco- 
nomic chaos. This is especially noticeable in regard to the 
shipping industry. In his stimulating article on ‘‘Economic 
Co-operation,’’ published in these pages last September, Mr. 
Maurice Hill stated that, owing to national rivalries, the 
Governments were ‘‘spending vast sums on subsidizing the 
building and running of ships, reckless of whether there is 
any trade for them to carry.’’ The result is that there are 
now 144 millions of idle tonnage in world ports, and the 
evil is growing. On December 2oth, the Chairman of the 
Orient Steam Navigation Company called attention to the 
fact that the American taxpayer had, since 1920, subsidized 
national merchant shipping to the tune of £600,000,000, with- 
out interest, thus spending more than the States had received 
from all its debtors during that period, and with the effect 
of making these debtors less able to pay. If America has, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hill, lost over 1,000 million pounds in this 
ill-judged experiment, Australia dropped £12,000,000, before 
she had sense enough to cut her losses, whilst Canada is still 
in the business, but £3,000,000 to the bad. Clearly there is 
the gravest need for international co-operation in this matter, 
and a Committee of Shipowners belonging to the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, has issued a report to that 
effect for presentation to the coming World Conference, 
which, inter alia, points out that, whilst world trade is 50 per 
cent below the level of 1914, world tonnage is actually 88 per 
cent above the pre-war figure! Quantuld sapientiad regitur 
mundus |! 


Catholics and the Land 


BOUT seventy years ago there were 1,300,000 workers 
Ao the land in this country. To-day there are only 
697,000, although the whole population has grown by from 
70 to 80 per cent. Meanwhile there are nearly 3 million 
workers idle. This is the tragedy of our times, and our rulers 
are avowedly baffled by it. The great unemployment debate 
of last November, wherein they confessed their impotence, 
has resulted, at any rate, in stimulating voluntary effort, and 
all over the country there are various schemes in operation to 
provide the unemployed with agricultural work. We have 
several times mentioned the different Catholic Land Associa- 
tions, which it is hoped will form the nucleus of a future and 
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larger colonization enterprise. They are meeting with a cer- 
tain amount of criticism, well-informed and otherwise, from 
which they will doubtless draw profit, but it would be a pity 
if, through the fault either of critics or performers, any real 
misunderstanding arose. Alike in view of the national emerg- 
ency and the needs of Catholics in particular, nothing should 
be said or done to ‘‘crab’’ an experiment of such importance ; 
on the other hand, the actual promoters of the work should 
bear in mind that half a loaf is better than no bread, and 
should be tolerant of other views. There are many sorts of 
farming and machinery has its uses. When we hear modern 
inventions, which are no doubt often misused, indiscrimin- 
ately condemned, we are reminded of the rebuke to St. Peter 
—‘‘What God hath made ‘clean,’ call not thou ‘defiled.’ ”’ 
There is no invention of human genius that cannot be made 
in one way or another to minister to the glory of God. That 
Catholics may count on the support of their spiritual leaders 
in this matter is shown by the striking words of Archbishop 
Downey on December 20th, when his Grace, quoting the fol- 
lowing statistics, urged the formation of a ‘‘Back to the 
Land’’ movement in every large city : 


In 1874, when our land was properly farmed, we had 
9,054,671 acres of corn. To-day we had only 3,828,000 
acres. In 1874 we had 38,762,773 head of cattle, sheep 
and pigs. To-day we had only 28,014,000 head. We 
had 11,835,941 fewer sheep in our flocks to-day. 

‘*The land is there,’’ said the Archbishop, ‘‘and I am sure 
that the overwhelming majority of our unemployed are itch- 
ing to get to work.’’ With careful selection and training, a 
large part of England could be colonized. Let us Catholics, 
at any rate, refuse to be discouraged by the difficulties. As 
we write the hopeful news reaches us of a project for forming 
a Catholic Co-operative Society on a fairly large scale. 


The Shamelessness of the After-Christian 


FTER the rightful condemnation by a number of cleri- 
cal dignitaries of that preposterous pseudo-scientific 


manual for youth which was pilloried in THE MONTH last 
November, a protest was published in certain papers on be- 
half of a coterie calling itself ‘“The Federation of Progressive 
Societies and Individuals,’’ against such an attempt to stifle 
thought and generally to set back the clock of civilization. 
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The character of that ‘‘Federation’’ needs no further explana- 
tion than may be gathered from the fact that they defend that 
atheist production, but further light is thrown on it by a 
letter to the Spectator (December 16th) by one of its members, 
a woman, complaining that the Council of the British Medical 
Association ‘‘has decided for the present not to appoint a 
committee to enquire into the question of abortion.’’ The 
letter insinuates that unless the medical profession ‘‘open and 
guide a discussion of reform,’’ ‘‘women’’ will take the matter 
into their own hands: we are left in no doubt as to what ‘‘re- 
form’’ means. Now, by civil law abortion is a felony, punish- 
able by penal servitude for life ; by divine law, it is the deadly 
sin of murder. By demanding reform the writer implies that 
the morality of this evil deed is an open question and that the 
sanctions attached to it, according to both the civil and Chris- 
tian code are unjust or at least too severe. We know that a 
Judge of the High Court was lately not ashamed to express 
the same opinion and that magistrates and M.O.’s have some- 
times been equally antinomian; now alas! the Bolshevic 
venom seems to be affecting women as well. We should be 
the readier to believe that the B.M.C. will still reject discus- 
sion about ‘‘reforming’’ the law against abortion, if many 
doctors did not support that kindred evil, contraception. 


The Late Father Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 


N Sunday night, December 18th, there died at St. 

Beuno’s College, North Wales, in the first month of his 
eighty-eighth year, a venerable contributor to THE MONTH, 
Father Joseph Rickaby, whose first article appeared in our 
pages in 1870 and whose last in 1930. That lengthy series 
naturally embraced the main literary and religious interests 
of his life—the ancient classics, philosophy Catholic and 
otherwise, the Scriptures, Moral Theology, Sociology, the 
History of the Church,—to mention only the chief. But his 
output in THE MONTH was but a small part of his literary 
achievement. There are few educated English-speaking 
Catholics who are not familiar with one or more of his spiri- 
tual and philosophical works, whilst his vogue as a preacher 
brought him into contact with many audiences, both clerical 
and lay. One of his last enterprises, undertaken when he 
might well have rested on his laurels, was the translation 
from the Spanish of the well-known work of Rodriguez, 
“Christian Virtues and Perfection.’’ Of the man himself 
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much more could be said than can be expressed in a hasty 
note. He was beloved and revered by generations of pupils 
both at Stonyhurst and Oxford; he had many of the ec- 
centricities that so often mark the professor and don and 
there grew up around him a host of legends, both edifying 
and amusing. His devotion to the classics was intense. He 
was accustomed to say that, if proof of his death were needed, 
his failing to show any vitality in the presence of a “‘Liddell 
and Scott’? would be enough to certify him for burial. But 
his observance of the obligations of the dedicated life was 
equally conspicuous, as might be inferred from the high spiri- 
tuality of his religious works, especially his Commentary 
on the Exercises of St. Ignatius. As one of his oldest friends, 
on hearing of his death, said— ‘‘Never was a truer son of St. 
Ignatius.’’ These few words must serve to discharge our 
immediate debt to him and we cordially recommend him to the 
prayers of our readers. 





Epiphany 


EARL-white against the Eastern blue 
The starry Portent blazed, and drew 
The eyes of all, the hearts of few— 


Those few who, simple, pure and wise, 
Could read, through mists of prophecies, 
God’s wondrous message in the skies. 


Love saw the Sign, and love out-ran 
The fleet-foot camel-caravan 
To greet the King God sent to man. 


Braving the fretful tyrant’s frown, 
They sought in David’s royal town 
The fateful Babe that bore his crown. 


Then, leaving court and fane and street, 
Lo! once again their longings meet 
The rays that light them to His feet. 


What grace hath crowned their enterprise !— 
And they so powerful, wealthy, wise,— 
To see their God in such a guise! 


Now surely faith’s full course is run, 
Hope is fulfilled, love’s victory won— 
The star hath led them to the Sun! 

j.K. 





THE CHURCH CONSTRUCTIVE 
Ts: Great War was a time of destruction. Millions 


of pounds were employed in destroying millions of 

men. Untold wealth was wasted in demolishing both 

the sources and the products of wealth, so that the world of 
to-day groans under an intolerable burden of debt. But all 
this material ruin is of little account compared with the 
shattering of the foundations of belief and morality in which 
many of our modern “thinkers” even amongst the prominent 
in station, wantonly engage. An eminent scientist or an 
Anglican dignitary who gives reasons for refusing to believe 
in the Old Testament account of the Creation of man, or of 
the Flood, or in the New Testament account of the miracles 
of Christ, or of His Resurrection, has his destructive views 
placarded in the press in large headlines. The revolutionaries 
who without any justification destroy stable governments in 
European or American territories are held as saviours of their 
country. Even those who destroy coffee and cotton and wheat 
because they cannot sell them at the profit which they desire, 
pass without condemnation by the press. Industrialism of 
the haphazard type which has been common up to the present, 
seems to be courting self-destruction because it cannot find 
any more big markets in which to sell its products. Develop- 
ments in machinery, triumphs of men’s mastery over matter, 
which ought to be blessings to the community, are allowed 
instead to throw our industrial system out of gear, and to turn 
more and more men out of employment. One nation, Russia, 
in attempting to deify the machine, has made a very thorough 
attack on both Christianity and capitalism, and has set up a 
communist state. But even in Russia the constructive work 
is so far trifling, although the destruction has been colossal. 
In the sphere of doctrine and morals, when once man has 
begun to ignore or to set aside the doctrine and principles 
taught by Christ, there is a complete absence of guiding prin- 
ciple, and no one is capable of forming positive standards by 
which we may judge and estimate the problems which face 
us. Since the Protestant view of religion is, speaking gener- 
ally, that it is a private personal affair, private judgment being 
the ultimate authority, it rejects the idea of a church with a 
central teaching authority. And the result is that, outside 


‘ The substance of a Pastoral for Advent, 1932. 
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the Catholic Church, there is no Christian religious body that 
can declare authoritatively what it believes and what it re- 
quires its ministers to teach. They may use the same creed, 
but they interpret the articles of that creed and give to its 
words any sense that they choose. They are divided, one 
from another, on almost every dogma of the creed; they 
cannot say definitely whether Christ is God or not, whether He 
is one Person or two, whether He has a divine as well as a 
human nature, whether He was born of a Virgin, or whether 
this Virgin Mother is the Mother of God. And similarly, 
since there is no infallible teaching authority, the same hope- 
less division amongst teachers appears when moral questions 
are at stake. Some allow divorce as English law allows it, 
some encourage or permit birth-prevention by artificial means, 
some advocate sterilization of the unfit, some desire the legal- 
ization of abortion, some even propose the killing of the in- 
curable or the hopelessly insane. They have no definite 
principles on which to decide these questions, any more than 
they have principles on which to decide, in the interests of 
social morality, what films and newspapers should be al- 
lowed, or what should be forbidden. 

For the modern tendency when deciding questions which 
are moral, and even more when deciding political or social 
or economic questions, is to leave religion and its teachings 
out of account altogether. Our statesmen when they justify 
a good treaty or blame a bad one, do not mention God nor 
do they plead His commands. Our men of commerce do not 
submit to the guidance of Christian principles; no matter 
what Christian teaching may say, they aim at buying cheap 
and selling dear, and they use men and machines to help 
them in the process. Our social and educational reformers 
aim at healthy bodies and well-trained minds, but they ignore 
or even oppose the reminder of Christ that the gain of the 
whole world will not compensate for the loss of a soul. 
Definite dogmatic Christian instruction cannot be given in 
our Council schools because the authorities cannot say what 
ought to be taught, and because the amount of doctrine on 
which all Christian teachers in England outside the Catholic 
Church can agree is negligible. 

Thus the majority of children outside the Church are 
brought up with no definite teaching on God, on the soul, or 
on Christ; and as the English nation loses its hold of tradi- 
tional Christian principles and teaching, it lapses into almost 
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complete indifference to religion. Someone has estimated 
that only fifteen per cent of the population of England attend 
Church on Sundays; the rest, whatever may be their interior 
beliefs, have ceased to feel that there is any duty incumbent 
upon them of regular external worship of God. A “religion” 
has been evolved which says that, so long as we do no harm 
to anyone and are honest and straightforward and pay our 
debts and are kind to our neighbours, we need not trouble 
about anything else. God is not mentioned, nor is there 
any word of our duty to Him. He is ignored in the political, 
social and economic life of this country. Sometimes, indeed, 
He is not merely ignored, He is opposed. Since the forces of 
official religion in this country have usually been on the side 
of capitalism and on the side of the rulers, some of the labour 
leaders who denounce the evils of capitalism, denounce’ re- 
ligion as its ally. In England we have not yet gone very far 
along this path, but the communist state in Russia denounces 
capitalism and religion as its two greatest enemies, and has 
set itself the task of annihilating Christianity and substituting 
atheistic communism. Russian children are being taught, 
and the nation is being organized, on principles which are 
almost the exact opposite of the Christian theory of life. 
Russian teachers themselves tell us that religion and com- 
munism cannot go together; religion acts, they say, as a ban- 
dage over the eyes of a man, preventing him from seeing the 
world as it is; it is not possible to be a communist and at 
the same time to believe in God and in our duty to Him. 

And yet from such ignoring of God as we have to-day in 
England to such hatred of Him as we see to-day in Russia is 
logically not a very .big step. To ignore God and to oppose 
God are not very far apart: “He that is not with Me is against 
Me,” says Our Lord; and the danger of an anti-God move- 
ment in England is not so remote that we can afford to neglect 
it. It is at least sufficiently great to make us realize how com- 
pletely we depend upon the Catholic Church for our guidance. 
For the Catholic Church claims to speak not only by com- 
mission from Christ, but with the guarantee of His guidance; 
no other religious body dares to appeal to such authoritative 
teaching. 

She has unity of principle, she teaches with authority, and, 
by her obvious unity and her refusal to compromise on prin- 
ciples, she stands out as the City set on a Hill. She is the 
one religious body towards which men seem incapable of 
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being indifferent; some hate her so much that they will for- 
give a friend becoming anything rather than a Catholic; but 
others she attracts as nothing else attracts them. Because 
she knows that she is teaching divine truth, she never com- 
promises on doctrine or morals whatever scientists and social 
reformers may say; and people respect a fearless teacher. 
However low human nature may fall, the Church never des- 
pairs of it, divine grace can always heal and transform it and 
raise it; and the poor and the outcast and the criminal are 
attracted to her as they were to Our Lord. Race and colour, 
social rank and condition, riches and political power, count 
for nothing with her; she is a world-wide organization of 
more than three hundred million souls who differ in almost 
everything except their faith. The Catholic Church alone 
shows where the true commonwealth of man lies, and how the 
unity of man can be achieved. Communism too claims unity 
on its own principles, as does the Catholic Church, and sooner 
or later the issue between them will grow perfectly clear, for 
communism as taught and practised in Russia, and Chris- 
tianity as taught and practised in the Catholic Church are 
contradictory, though in their desire for certain reforms they 
may agree. Our Holy Father the Pope tells as that “In this 
conflict there is really question of the fundamental problem 
of the universe, and of the most important decision proposed 
to man’s free-will. For God or against God,—this, once 
more, is the alternative that shall decide the destinies of all 
mankind ; in politics, in finance, in morals, in the sciences and 
arts, in the State, in civil and domestic society, in the East and 
in the West, everywhere this question confronts us, most mo- 
mentous because of the consequences that flow from it.” 1 
There is among civilized peoples a growing movement 
which aims at ending war between nations by making leagues 
and compacts so that quarrels may be settled by arbitration. 
Men are also beginning to realize that economic strife be- 
tween nations is foolish because it harms both contending 
parties. There is also .a growing tendency for the workers 
in all nations to unite against the capitalist class irrespective 
of their nationality. In all these movements there is the 
germ and seed of .a great and valuable truth, the truth of the 
brotherhood of man. It is a real truth—we are all brothers,— 
and it is this truth which gives communism whatever strength 
it possesses. Because capitalism of the type we know ignores 


* Encyclical “Caritate Christi Compulsi,” C.T.S. edit., pp. 10—11. 
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this, men are turning more and more against it. But neither 
capitalism nor communism understands or acts upon the only 
true principles on which unity can be achieved. For man is 
a spiritual being as well as a material,—he has a soul as well 
as a body,—his soul will live for ever as surely as his body will 
die. And no system which ignores this higher life of man 
can hope to satisfy the cravings and desires of human beings. 
The only constructive ideas for human peace or happiness 
or civilization were taught by Christ Our Lord, and as we 
said above, the true commonwealth of man and the true 
unity of mankind can only come through Christ. God became 
man to teach us these principles, to teach us that we are sons 
of God and brothers of the God-man Christ who is son of 
God. We have duties to God as sons, and duties to one 
another as brothers; we must love God because He is our 
Father, we must love one another because we are all dear to 
God Our Father. The one commandment implies the other. 

It is a far cry from the principles of most modern statesmen 
or from the principles of communism to the teachings of 
Christianity; but let us not be discouraged by that. When 
Christ came to teach the world, His followers were a mere 
handful, and Christ Himself described His followers as a 
pusillus grex,a tiny flock. Yet the Catholic Church numbers 
many millions of souls, the flock of Christ to-day. 

Our aim must be to restore all things in Christ, for only in 
Christ can man’s brotherhood be achieved. But how are we 
to accomplish it? If we reflect we shall see that, as Catholics, 
we have definite principles, traditions, and customs which 
differ from those of people around us. Religion carries itself 
into the whole of our life and makes us look at life from a 
different standpoint. And if we wish to restore things in 
Christ we must develop a stronger common consciousness of 
what it means to be a Catholic, a greater sense of unity as 
members of the Catholic Church. This will often make us 
different from other people, in education, in trade, in com- 
merce, and in all departments of life. And the more we 
realize this truth, the greater will be our influence. 

Most unmistakably of all, our common consciousness as 
Catholics shows itself in our belief in Christ really present 
in the Holy Eucharist. This is the central point of our 
worship, the reason why we build our churches, the object of 
our altars, tabernacles, flowers, candles, incense, and all the 
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ceremonies and ritual, the reason in fact why we go to church 
at all. So we should welcome and support every movement 
which aims at encouraging devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. 

Christ is present in the Holy Eucharist in order to make 
holy all who approach Him, and to draw them closer to Him- 
self: and if our devotion and faith were all that they ought 
to be, Christ in the Holy Eucharist would draw all men to 
Himself. To be present at a great Eucharistic Congress such 
as the magnificent one held in Dublin last year, to take part 
in the sacrifice of the Mass there offered, to be one of a 
million people there present, offering the sacrifice together, 
to remember that other millions of people through the world 
were joining us in offering that sacrifice, was to learn by deed 
that our bond of unity as men and brothers lies in Christ and 
in His sacrifice of the Cross and of the Mass. It is Christ in 
the Blessed Sacrament who draws men to Himself. The 
more fully our people can express their love of Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament the more conscious they become of their 
union with Christ the Head and their union with one another 
as members of the body of which Christ is the head. Com- 
munion represents the law of which communism is the per- 
version. Only in this way will the true unity of man be 
achieved. The kingdom of Christ will flourish and grow in 
proportion as our love for Christ in the Holy Eucharist grows 
strong and intelligent, and is based on knowledge as well as 
on faith. Communism may claim to stand for the rights of 
the community, but we stand, also, for the rights of God. 
And the practical method of showing our belief in God’s right 
to our adoration and worship is an ardent and intelligent de- 
votion to God really present in the Holy Eucharist. Only so 
can we take our part in that constructive effort for the welfare 
of mankind to which membership of the Church calls us. 
The world which God loves and Christ redeemed is perishing 
for lack of light and guidance. A heavy responsibility rests 
on those whom God has privileged to belong to His Teaching 
Church, to show it by word and act the way to salvation. 
May He through this sacrifice and sacrament touch the hearts 
of men and bring to us that peace which He alone can give. 


4 THOMAS, 
Archbishop of Birmingham. 
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HE year 1562, noontide of the Reformation, witnessed 
the appearance in Germany of a book with the fol- 


lowing jolly title: A hundred, selected, great, shame- 
ful, gross, stinking, Papistical lies, wherewith the Papists 
defend the chief articles of their religion, delude Christ’s poor 
people and bring them to the Abyss of Hell. It was by a 
Lutheran minister named Rauscher and bore a dedication to 
the Duke of Wiirttemberg. Among the lies so pilloried is 
the story that larks came and sang to Francis of Assisi while 
he lay dying! In 1932, midnight of world-depression, dis- 
illusion and utter confusion, a book appeared in London en- 
titled simply : ‘‘Papal Infallibility.’’ As all the world knows 
by now, the author of it is Dr. G. G. Coulton, Fellow of St. 
John’s and Hon. Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cam- 
bridge. His book and Rauscher’s book might seem at first 
sight to have nothing whatever in common. Rauscher was 
only a poor old tub-thumper in Amberg and knew nothing 
about historical method or the mysteries of learned research. 
Dr. Coulton, on the other hand, is a Doctor three times over 
and both backwards and forwards, Litt.D., as well as D.Litt. 
It may be doubted whether any man of any age has read 
more or made more notes than he has. 

Yet, despite their unlikeness sub specie eruditionis, the 
Hundred Lies of 1562 and the ‘‘Papal Infallibility’’ of 1932 
are brother books, born of the same immortal parent whose 
name is Bigotry. The child of 1932 is better dressed and bet- 
ter mannered than the child of 1562, but the same bad blood 
runs in the veins of each, the same spirit informs them, the 
same purpose controls their common argument and the same 
myopia gives them both the family squint. For any differ- 
ence it would make, Dr. Coulton might have kept the old 
title. ‘‘A hundred, shameful, Papistical Lies’’ would describe 
his book far more accurately than its present rather colourless 
label. The Doctor was born four hundred years too late. 
His place was in the sixteenth century, as collaborator of 
Flacius Illyricus, that extraordinary Croat whose hatred of 
the Papacy attained a pitch that can only be described as 
sublime. Flacius, to whom Dr. Coulton paid tribute in a re- 
cent issue of the Modern Churchman, excommunicated even 
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Melanchthon because the great Philip would not declare 
openly that the Pope was Antichrist. 

Bigotry is a strange thing. We do not even know how it 
acquired its name, though reputable authority has surmised 
that the word derives from the Spanish for a moustache or 
whiskers and may have some relation to the Visigoths. ‘‘Un 
hémbre de bigote’’ is Spanish for a stern, vigorous person, 
lacking in humour because born without the sense of pro- 
portion on which humour depends. Mother nature compen- 
sates him, however, by making him very pleased with him- 
self. She fits him out with a nice pair of blinkers that greatly 
simplify the business of walking all serene through a most 
complicated and bothersome world. If you, who have no 
blinkers, cannot see that all Germans are ‘‘d—— Huns,”’ 
or that the best way with social agitators is to ‘‘shoot ’em, Sir, 
shoot ’em,”’ or that the Pyramid of Cheops has Land of Hope 
and Glory written all over it, or, most usually, that the 
Church of Rome is the very devil, why, Sir, you are very 
obtuse. Others may reason and welcome; ’tis we historians 
know. Have we not burrowed in the British Museum or the 
Bodleian or the C.U.L. until not the tail of a textual worm 
remains for any other hungry mole to call his own? Were 
we not the first to discover that a Schwester Oberin in Muck- 
lenberg used to powder her nose during Matins; that the 
Lord High Abbot of Dirtmund ate too much pork on Holy 
Saturday, 1254, and afterwards cuffed one of the brethren ? 

In the space of a short article it is plainly quite impossible 
to follow Dr. Coulton page by page. To show him up pro- 
perly would require a volume at least twice the size of his 
own, and then he would not be shown up, nor if one were 
to refute him in a hundred volumes. It is the prerogative of 
a bigot never to be wrong, to contradict himself as often as he 
likes, to know more about everything than anybody does 
about anything. The Infallibility of the Pope pales its un- 
effectual fire in presence of his Infallibility. He possesses 
the freedom of every age and every clime, knows the inner- 
most thoughts of Cyril at the Council of Ephesus, of Aquinas 
at work in his cell, of Newman drafting a private letter to 
Father Coleridge. There is no getting past him or under 
him or over him. He careers here and there and everywhere, 
just like the man in the story who flung himself on his horse 
and rode off madly in all directions. 

But, though it is impossible in a short space to do justice 
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to Dr. Coulton’s infinite variety, we can, at least, let down 
our modest little bucket and sample a fair specimen of his 
depths. While, like Melanchthon, unwilling to call the Pope 
Antichrist, the Apocalypse being too unfashionable for a 
Modern Churchman, our Doctor makes up by his conviction 
that the Papacy is the great hoax and humbug of all human 
history. It is opposed to all that is noblest in man, hates his 
intellect, enslaves his will and scourges his imagination with 
the scorpions of Index and censorship. It has ever been at 
“war against history,’’ has won its authority by forging its 
credentials and waxed fat on such hearty diet as lies, bluff, 
cruelty, superstition, etc. Its defenders have been either 
villainous princes or poor fools of writers who hadn’t the 
acumen to spot even the most ‘‘palpable,’’ ‘‘glaring,’’ bare- 
faced’’ forgeries (adjectives Dr. Coulton’s). There was, for 
instance, Thomas Aquinas, whose philosophy, as Dr. Major 
happily reminds us in a recent issue of the Modern Church- 
man, ‘‘Francis Bacon, the Father of Modern Science, and all 
his successors down to Herbert Spencer, viewed with con- 
temptuous indifference.’’' Now, according to Dr. Coulton, 
St. Thomas’s theology was even worse than the philosophy 
which the great Bacon and the mighty Spencer despised. As 
a theologian the poor man swallowed whole, without so much 
as a gasp, a string of palpable, etc., forgeries which every 
schoolboy knows and scorns as the False Decretals, not to 
speak of another string of forgeries, interpolated into the 
“Thesaurus”’ of St. Cyril of Alexandria by some minion of 
the Vatican. Melchior Cano, another Dominican who 
flourished a couple of centuries later, took over all this lumber 
from St. Thomas, though when he turned to the 
“‘Thesaurus,’’ as it was printed in his day, he found to his 
astonishment and distress that the precious passages had dis- 
appeared. But catch him giving them up! Defenders of the 
Papacy are not to be deterred by trifling mishaps such as that, 
and the bold Melchior, remarking that the heretics must have 
mutilated the ‘‘Thesaurus,’’ passed on to his next point, a 
manoeuvre, says Dr. Coulton, which ‘‘is a measure of his 
Church’s desperate need.’’ But Cano, all the same, is rather 


* The Modern Churchman, Vol. XXII., 1932, p.227. But Dean Inge differs 
from his Editor in the same issue: ‘The philosophia perennis, as they call it, 
has been ignorantly despised and neglected by secular metaphysicians and by 
Protestant theologians . . . but it is, I think, the philosophy of the Christian 
religion, whatever we may think of its presentment by the schoolmen” (p. 232). 
Bravo, Dr, Inge! 
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a hero of the Doctor’s. He was an irascible person and in- 
dulged in much criticism of his fellow-Catholics. Dr. Coul- 
ton has been obliged to him for six solid pages of quotation 
in that diverting book, ‘‘Romanism and Truth.’ This pro- 
cess, a favourite one of Dr. Coulton, is known as seething 
the mother in the kid’s milk. In return for his help, the 
Doctor now lets off both Melchior and his master with a 
caution. ‘‘As to Cyril,’’ he says, ‘“‘both St. Thomas and 
Cano were honestly deceived. . . Cano must, therefore, be 
excused; but not so Bellarmine, who, fifty years later, re- 
peated the same false quotations.’’ (Bellarmine was a Jesuit 
and who ever heard of a Jesuit being honestly deceived ?) 
‘*The treatise of Bellarmine is based on that of Melchior Cano, 
and of twenty quotations, which he gives on this subject, 
eighteen are out of the False Decretals. .. It is a depressing 
thought that, for so many years, fairly simple historical facts 
could be so systematically ignored or distorted by men of 
conspicuous ability, solid and extensive learning, and honesty 
of character on all matters outside the field of religious dis- 
cussion’’ (‘‘Papal Infallibility,’’ pp. 83-85). But it is still more 
depressing, Doctor, that, not after fifty years, but after four 
hundred, the same old thing should be going on. You need 
not have condemned poor Bellarmine unheard. You might 
have looked him up, instead of depending so trustfully on 
your beloved Salmon. You might even have checked Salmon 
by that other prop of the Establishment, Denny’s ‘‘Papal- 
ism.’’ There you would have read (1st ed., 1912, p. 613), that 
“both Bellarmine and Baronius abandoned these Decretals.”’ 
When you say that ‘“‘the treatise of Bellarmine is based on 
that of Melchior Cano,’’ you do not seem to realize that, to 
put it mildly, you are talking without book, or rather with 
Provost Salmon’s book. Had the Cardinal been such a 
lackey of Cano as you are of the Provost, had he reproduced 
Cano’s words as often as you do the Provost’s (and some- 
times without any hint that they are the Provost’s), then we 
might well wonder how he came by his reputation for inde- 
pendence of judgment and originality of method. 

A few pages after your Salmonian dismissal of Bellarmine 
you regale us with a hash about Galileo, stewed in the 
cauldrons of Trinity, Dublin, A.D. 1888. Surely a man like 
yourself, who lays high claim to scholarship, should have 
taken the trouble to see whether Galilean studies had made 
any progress between 1888 and 1932. Melchior Cano’s 
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loyalty to the pseudo-Cyril is as nothing compared with your 
subservience to the antediluvian Salmon. You do not even 
seem to be aware that Favaro’s great national edition of 
Galileo’s works, without first-hand study of which no respon- 
sible scholar would now dream of airing his views, did not 
begin to appear until 1890, two years after the exuberant 
Salmon had delivered judgment. If I or any other humble 
Romanist had treated medizval documents with the levity 
you show in regard to Galileo you would have made the 
welkin ring with denunciation of us. 

To return to Bellarmine, whose attitude to Galileo you 
might profitably investigate in Favaro (Vol. VIII., pp. 354- 
355; Vol. XI., pp. 87-88, 92-93, 337-338; Vol. XII., pp. 159- 
160, 170-172), it is very difficult to see how the ‘“‘fifty’’ years 
between Cano and the Cardinal (twenty-three years, to be 
precise, Doctor)’ add to the latter’s guiltiness in the matter of 
the False Decretals and of pseudo-Cyril. St. Robert sus- 
pected that some of the Decretals were false but, being a pru- 
dent man, he preferred to wait on further evidence before rele- 
gating the lot of them to the rubbish heap. That evidence 
was not forthcoming during his lifetime, for it was only in 
1628 that the great Calvinist scholar, David Blondel, finally 
disposed of the forgery. The important point, a point not to 
be guessed at from Dr. Coulton’s pages, is that Bellarmine, 
while mentioning the Decretals and refusing to condemn them 
out of hand, makes no use whatever of them for the purposes 
of his argument. He was too loyal to the truth as attainable 
in his day for any other course to have been possible for him. 
Similarly, though he believed the pro-Papal passages attri- 
buted to St. Cyril to be genuine (they are really from an 
anonymous tract entitled, Libellus de Processione Spiritus 
Sancti) he lays no stress on them and only brings them in as 
an appendix to what he has already quoted from Cyril’s 
authentic writings. According to Denny, whom, surely Dr. 
Coulton will not suspect of Romanist sympathies, it was the 
French Gallican, Jean de Launoy, who definitely settled the 
non-authenticity of the passages from the Libellus (‘‘Papal- 
ism,’’ pp. 633-635). Now the famous Jean wasn’t even born 
when Bellarmine wrote. He came into the world in 1603, 
a man after Dr. Coulton’s own heart, full of miscellaneous, 
ill-digested information, and as prolific in challenges as a 


‘Cano, “De Locis Theologicis,” 1st ed., Salamanca, 1563. Bellarmine, 
“Controversies,” Vol. I., 1st ed., Ingolstadt, 1586. 
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D’Artagnan. People used to say of him that he took a saint 
out of Paradise each day of the week and that the Bon Dieu 
had better be careful He wasn’t Himself evicted one fine 
morning. Dr. Coulton’s space is precious so, perhaps, it 
was natural that he should have omitted to mention the great 
difficulty which honest Protestants like himself find in dis- 
posing of the Council of Ephesus, at which the Nestorian 
heresy was condemned by none other than St. Cyril. “I do 
not see,’’ writes the Anglican scholar, Dr. Scott, ‘‘how any- 
one can contest the proposition that the whole conduct of 
Cyril during the Nestorian controversy is a proof of his belief 
in the primacy of the Pope—and primacy by Divine Right.” 
(‘‘The Eastern Churches and the Papacy,”’’ 1928, p. 149. 
Italics Dr. Scott’s.) In all this we see illustrated another 
favourite device of Dr. Coulton, namely, creating a diversion. 
He raises a great dust over a few passages wrongly attri- 
buted to St. Cyril, suggesting that Romanists quoted them, 
because, in their Church’s desperate need, they had nothing 
else to quote, while all the time there are the dozens of 
volumes of Mansi and Migne to prove out of his own mouth 
that the Patriarch of Alexandria in the fifth century was as 
sound a Papist as Mr. Belloc in the twentieth. It looks as 
if the ‘‘desperate need’’ was not the Church’s but Dr. Coui- 
ton’s 

Like Jean de Launoy, the Doctor is a famous challenger. 
To his ‘‘Infallibility’’ book (p. 287), he adds a ‘‘Postscript at 
the last moment,’’ throwing down the gage to Father Ronald 
Knox: ‘‘I have repeatedly but vainly invited seven of your 
principal champions—the four most prominent Jesuit Fathers, 
Messrs. H. Belloc and G. K. Chesterton, and Dr. Bernard 
Grimley—to discuss publicly, under some chairman who 
would command general respect, either ‘Papal Infallibility’ 
or ‘The Causes of the Reformation.’ Of all the seven, one 
alone entertained my proposition for some time; Mr. Chester- 
ton, who had advertised in his ‘Orthodoxy’ that he was by 
nature a ready accepter of challenges. Yet, after four months 
of vacillation, Mr. Chesterton at last declined, like the other 
six. I give full details in ‘Romanism and Truth.’’’ One 
can see Mr. Chesterton giving at the knees when the awful 
summons reached him and Mr. Belloc tossing on his uneasy 
pillow in fruitless search for an answer to the riddle of 
Keenan’s Catechism, of Newman’s gibe about Catholic his- 
tory and of the Emperor Constantine 4 la Breviariwm 
Romanum. 
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That is the style of brick with which Dr. Coulton builds up 
his case against Infallibility, or rather the style of brickbat 
with which he tries to bring the dogma down. Newman’s 
words, in particular, are of vast importance. ‘‘Nothing would 
be better,’ he wrote to Father Coleridge in 1864, ‘‘than an 
Historical Review for Roman Catholics—but who would bear 
it? Unless one doctored all one’s facts, one should be thought 
a bad Catholic.’’ Ever since Dr. Coulton lighted on this pas- 
sage (in the pages of THE MonrtH, of all places !) he has worn 
it on his brow like a phylactery and brought it out in print at 
every opportunity. In the last issue but one of the Modern 
Churchman he displays it again, after having made it the 
text of a whole joyous article in that periodical some years 
ago. Newman’s pen was guided from on high when he made 
that remark. It was a truly infallible pronouncement, how- 
ever deplorably the Cardinal may have erred on all other oc- 
casions. Just for that once he was gloriously right, having 
apparently received a private revelation about the doctoring 
tricks of Petavius and the Benedictines of St. Maur and the 
Bollandists. Dear me, Dr. Coulton ! 

As for Dollinger and Acton, their inspiration is plenary. 
Dr. Coulton breathes their names like a holy incantation, 
Dollinger’s thirty-six times and Acton’s forty-one times. He 
classes them with the major prophets, puts a halo round their 
heads and bids us bow down before them. But we were not 
all born yesterday. We have become a little suspicious of 
experts, particularly in the department of history, and have 
learned to go to the sources ourselves instead of piously ac- 
cepting second-hand assurances. Acton we know to have been 
fabulously learned and also incredibly inaccurate, while 
Dollinger spent a good deal of his later life taking back what 
he had said when he was younger. Of Bellarmine, against 
whom, like Dr. Coulton, he had a particular animus, he wrote 
in 1882: ‘‘When I detect such a man in error, I say to my- 
self, ‘If you had lived in his age and had stood in his shoes, 
would you not have shared the common delusion? And if 
he had possessed the means of knowledge at your disposal, 
would he not have made a better use of them and have per- 
ceived and acknowledged the truth sooner than you have 
done?’’’ It was Déllinger, too, who wrote that ‘‘a man 
can know a great deal and have a wealth of memoranda in his 
head, without true scientific understanding or historical dis- 
cernment,’’ on which passage his friend Acton commented : 
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‘‘He would say that knowledge may be a burden and not a 
light, that the faculty of doing justice to the past is among 
the rarest of moral and intellectual gifts.”’ * 

Dr. Coulton’s great stores of knowledge are employed al- 
most exclusively in the denigration of the past. His trade 
is in the rags of history and from the evidence of them he 
would try to make us believe that the Church was ever a hope- 
less slattern. He seems unable to conceive of the Church as 
an organized and living thing which can adjust itself to the 
fashions of an age without surrender of its essential timeless- 
ness. Because the Church on earth, warring through the 
centuries with all manner of crowned iniquity, bears traces 
of her struggle, because she is full of wounds and the scars 
of wounds, because she is not yet what she is destined to be, 
without spot or wrinkle, because, though divine, she does 
not cease to be human and to share the frailties inherent in 
the nature of every human thing, because of all this Dr. 
Coulton is disgusted with her and would gladly make away 
with her. Possibly the Doctor, being a Modern Churchman, 
prefers his own idea of what the Church should be to Our 
Blessed Lord’s solemn assurance of what she would be, a 
field of wheat oversown with cockle, a net containing fishes 
both good and bad, a great supper to which the blind and the 
lame are brought in after the healthy, respectable people, the 
Dons and Co. of this world, have refused the invitation. 

The truth is that Dr. Coulton hardly knows the first thing 
about Catholicism or Papal Infallibility. He is for all the 
world like a man who has never seen a cow, trying to recon- 
struct the animal by investigation of its footprints and other 
traces, or like some pottering dendrologist whose only interest 
in a grand old oak is the warts on its trunk. Not for him the 
green wonder of the sheltering boughs or any joy in the 
strength that has borne the brunt of a thousand storms. That 
this is no exaggeration will be obvious to any instructed 
Catholic who reads ‘‘Papal Infallibility.’’ From constant as- 
sertions in his book Dr. Coulton’s idea seems to be that a 
Pope claiming Infallibility ought to hold the clue to every 
mystery of this world and the next. St. Peter, for instance, 
should have declared the Immaculate Conception an article 
of faith in the first century. It would have saved such a lot 
of dispute between Catholics afterwards. And in the six- 


‘ Both Déllinger passages are cited by Acton in their original German in The 
English Historical Review, October, 1890, pp. 739—740. 
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teenth century Peter’s successor, Clement VIII., ought to 
have pronounced ex cathedra on the question at issue be- 
tween the Dominicans and the Jesuits. Dr. Coulton hints 
that he might have done so, only he was afraid of that terrible 
ogre, Bellarmine. Why, if infallible, did Paul V. and 
Urban VIII. not know that the earth went round the sun as 
Galileo tried to explain to them? Why, in later times, did 
the Popes let the Holy House of Loreto go on, after Canon 
Ulysse Chevalier had demolished it? Why does not Pope 
Pius XI. at once issue an encyclical declaring St. Philomena 
to be a myth and the ‘‘Essays”’ of Montaigne and the ‘“‘Re- 
ligio Medici’’ to be non-poisonous, or, alternatively, why does 
he not ban THE MonrtH from all Catholic homes for having 
admitted articles on Montaigne and Sir Thomas Browne? 
(‘‘Romanism and Truth,” p. 161.) 

This ‘‘Strange Silence of the Popes’’ seems to Dr. Coulton 
conclusive against their Infallibility. If they possessed that 
prerogative, surely, like himself, they would want to use it 
morning, noon and night for the benefit of mankind. And 
they would not be so blatantly contradictory, labelling things 
‘“‘Poison’’ in Rome and then not bothering when the Editor 
of THE MonrH in London sold some of the stuff to his readers. 
But the Doctor is not above being a little contradictory him- 
self. For instance, he denounces Popes and Papists for their 
concealment of inconvenient facts and then, in the next 
breath, shouts himself hoarse about Abbot Butler’s ‘‘History 
of the Vatican Council,’’ where the ‘‘inconvenient’’ facts are 
set forth in detail.’ It never seems to occur to him that his 
brisk methods might possibly not be the best way of securing 
the ultimate victory of the truth. We have seen them applied 
to Homer and the Bible, and we have also seen the things 
conclusively and for ever relegated to the realm of fable by 
those methods dug out of the ground by the more patient 
methods of pick and shovel. Looking back, a thoughtful 
man must see that history is a ceaseless process of revision, 
later scholars becoming increasingly sceptical about the 
scepticism of their predecessors. Perhaps, even the Holy 


‘As they had been many years earlier by the Jesuits in the ‘Collectio 
Lacensis.”” Much might be said on this question of concealment, but we must 
content ourselves with just two little indications: (1) Favaro’s testimony that 
his great edition of Galileo in twenty volumes was carried out to a large extent 
“grazie all’ alta ed illuminata sapienza di Papa Leone XIII.""; and (2) the 
magnificent edition of all the acts, diaries, letters and other documents bearing on 
the Council of Trent at present being brought to a conclusion, under Papal 
encouragement, by the Catholic Gérres-Gesellschaft. 
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House of Loreto will one day have its revenge on Canon 
Chevalier, though whether it does or no is a matter of minor 
concern to Catholics who revere it for the same reason that 
Dr. Coulton reveres anything associated with the memory of 
his mother. In the mid-sixteenth century probably no non- 
Catholics, and certainly only a minority of Catholics, were 
ready to assert that the doctrine of the Real Presence could 
be proved from the sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel. St. 
Peter Canisius, who was one of the minority, endeavoured 
to secure some official ruling on the point at the Council of 
Trent but he did not succeed, and afterwards learned and 
loyal sons of the Church committed themselves to emphatic 
denials. Nobody said them nay. Now, in 1932, appears Dr. 
Bevan’s admirable little work, ‘‘Christianity,’’ where (p. 162) 
we read : 
The prevalent opinion among Continental critics now 
is that St. Paul and the writer of the Fourth Gospel did 
believe that Christ was really and substantially taken 
into the person of him who partook of the consecrated 
bread and wine, as Catholics have always maintained. 
Modern critical Protestants are free to admit this, be- 
cause they no longer feel bound to believe everything 
which St. Paul and St. John believed: the New Testa- 
ment writers shared, we are told, many primitive illusions 
still rife in their world. 


So Dr. Coulton can breathe again, but he ought not to 
miss the significance of this volte face of Higher Criticism. 
The Catholic Church can afford to take her time in coming 
to conclusions. She was present at the start of Christian 
history, she has witnessed the rise and fall of a thousand 
theories about herself, and she will be there at the end, when 
only one theory, her own, will be left. As for the doubtful 
or exploded stories of Saints still in the Roman Breviary 
and the outworn decrees of Roman Congregations, well, they 
do nobody any harm and they are gradually being put away. 
In any case, survivals of that kind are not peculiar to Catho- 
licism. There are flies even in the beautiful amber of the 
Legal Code of England, things such as the Sunday Observ- 
ance Act of 1677 which makes it a tort for Dr. Coulton to 
deliver a lecture on Sunday, unless, indeed, reversing his 
usual procedure, he disguises it as a sermon. As the penal 
legislation of the Church seems to be a cause of peculiar dis- 
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tress to the good Doctor, we may end by offering him in 
token of friendship a passage from the new Code of Canon 
Law, where, by the way, the death penalty for heresy and 
all that kind of thing is utterly abolished : 


Let Bishops and other Ordinaries remember that they 
are there to feed and not to give blows. It behoves them 
to rule their subjects without domineering over them, 
to love them as sons and brothers, to strive to deter them 
from forbidden ways by exhortation and counsel, lest 
they be obliged to restrain them by due punishment when 
they shall have offended. If through human frailty sin 
is committed, they must observe the precept of the 
Apostle, reproving, entreating, rebuking the sinners in 
all kindness and patience, since friendliness is often more 
effective with delinquents than sternness, an exhortation 
than a threat, charity than a show of power. But if, on 
account of the gravity of the offence, punishment is neces- 
sary, then the rigour of the law ought to be administered 
with meekness, its judgment with mercy and its severity 
with gentleness, so that essential and wholesome disci- 
pline may be preserved without harsh dealing. 


Very nice, it may be objected, but what else could Rome 
have said in 1917? Was she not driven against her will to 
the charity which she now so belatedly professes? Not at 
all. The words quoted from the new Code (Can. 2214. § 2) 
are taken over bodily from Session XIII. of the Council of 


Trent. 
J- BRODRICK. 











SAINT ANTHONY INTERVENES 


AINT Anthony listened. It was such a very poor 
S sinner speaking. She knew she was unworthy of any 

favour, but she didn’t know how unworthy. Saint 
Anthony did. She was kneeling at his shrine in a great 
cathedral, and it was the first day of a novena she was going 
to make to him. 

**You’ll have to do something quickly,’’ she was saying, 
‘for it won’t be any good. I’m going to hand the whole thing 
over to you. You can do it if you will. And you simply 
must. I don’t know why I should be worrying about the 
child at all, except that Sister Clare asked me to pray for 
him. I don’t even know the boy, and there must be heaps 
of others in just such danger, yet I can’t sleep for thinking 
about him, and you know I’m powerless to help. So I’m 
going to give it into your hands. You’ve never let me down 
yet, and you won’t now, I know.”’ 

Light in the great nave had grown very dim. Only the 
many candles flickering before the shrine made a splash of 
light and colour against the austere grey background of the 
walls. Soon a few dim lights began to appear in the far-off 
sanctuary ; the deep-toned bell in the tower pealed out the 
Angelus, then the sound of murmuring, distant voices com- 
menced. Divine Office had begun. 


It was very quiet in the convent chapel. It generally was, 
except when Miss Dalrymple-Childs came into the extern 
side to make her devotions. Then the place rang with sounds. 
These never varied much in kind, though they sometimes did 
in order, and as Miss Dalrymple-Childs came often to the 
chapel (for she was very devout), it was no small trial to the 
nuns, and no small benefit to the Holy Souls for whom that 
trial was offered up. Miss Childs was a perfect specimen of 
that religious blend which an American humorist has styled 
‘the nunk,’”’ the pious female, distinguished by some per- 
sonal eccentricity, who loves the liturgy and haunts the 
churches where it is heard in its fullness. Not for Miss Childs, 
alas! the ‘‘prayer of quiet’’! 

Watching before the Tabernacle knelt a very small nun. 
For nearly three hours she had been there, and her vigil was 
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now nearing its end. The Sisters took it in turn each day— 
with the exception of the delicate or infirm—to watch before 
the Blessed Sacrament from noon till three o’clock, uniting 
themselves in spirit to Our Lord on the Cross, and praying 
specially for everyone for whom their prayers had been asked. 
In all the fifty years Sister Clare had been at St. Anne’s she 
had never once missed her turn at this prayer, although a 
saintly and much loved Reverend Mother had often sug- 
gested that she should. Since, however, she had never actu- 
ally expressed the suggestion as a definite order, Sister Clare 
had not felt bound to acquiesce, as otherwise she would have 
done. For, though it was the devotion she loved most, she 
knew full well that Obedience is more pleasing to Our Lord 
than sacrifice. She was not now as young as she had been, 
and the severe rheumatism which had been her special cross 
for thirty years was obviously growing heavier, though none 
but Sister Clare herself had any idea just how heavy it was. 
At this particular moment there did not seem to be one bone 
in her small body that was not causing her its separate pain. 

“Dear Lord,’’ she was saying, ‘‘how very funny our little 
prayers and offerings must seem in your infinite sight ! Here, 
for these last three hours, what have I been able to do but 
just kneel before you, for all the world like one of those stone 
angels up there beside your throne. It’s an offering I’m 
ashamed to make, yet you’ll accept it because it’s all I have 
to give.” 

Just then a series of crashes disturbed the peace and still- 
ness of the place. A heavy door banged, loud footsteps were 
heard, the noise of shifted benches, the rattle of candle stands, 
the dull thump of hassocks, and finally the jangling of a much 
bemedalled rosary, as Miss Dalrymple-Childs settled to her 
prayer. Peace reigned once more outwardly, but not in the 
heart of Sister Clare. Her mind became full of the most un- 
nun-like thoughts ; a picturesque list of epithets applicable to 
ill-bred persons who even in their devotions have no con- 
sideration for anyone but themselves. Suddenly she awoke 
to the shocking trend her ideas had taken, and she hastily 
substituted a prayer for her tormentor. Then, as was her 
custom, she began to reflect how ill it beseemed the likes of 
her to criticize anyone. ‘‘Poor soul,’’ she thought, ‘‘it would 
be strange if she was remarkably thoughtful for others, for 
she’s never had much chance, possessing all her life ‘the 
mammon of iniquity,’ that soul-destroying stuff. . .’’ (Sister 
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Clare knew what she was talking about, having herself seen 
the danger betimes and relinquished a fortune to embrace my 
Lady Poverty.) 

‘*The wretched stuff. . .”’ She paused, ‘‘But, dear Lord,”’ 
she added suddenly, as another train of thought was thus 
started, ‘‘how I wish I had some of it now! For what is to 
become of Scrap if you don’t do something soon? Of course, 
I only want your will, but couldn’t you just make my will 
yours for once, and do it quickly? Then I should only be 
wanting your will,’ ingeniously explained Sister Clare, and 
who will say her reasoning was wrong? For four years now 
she had prayed daily for Scrap. It wasn’t that she considered 
four years anything of a time to pray for a thing, but this 
matter was now urgent and unless something was done 
quickly a soul might possibly be lost. 

A bell rang, she rose painfully to her feet, for the long 
watch had tried her sorely, but nothing short of her Superior’s 
command, or inability herself to move, would have made 
Sister Clare give in. She was tempted now to go to her cell 
the shortest way, but this would involve not passing Saint 
Anthony, and she had something very special to say to him 
to-day. Too frail now to teach any longer in the school, she 
was wont to say praying was the only work left for her to do, 
and she wasn’t going to shirk it to-day for any ache or pain 
on earth. For somehow, quite unaccountably, the matter of 
Scrap seemed to her more urgent than ever before, and it had 
to be speeded up. Long experience had taught Sister Clare 
that the most effectual way to speed things up was to enlist 
Saint Anthony’s aid. That her own prayers had so far failed 
to obtain the desired answer surprised her not at all, for she 
was very humble, but it would surprise her very greatly in- 
deed if the Lord refused Saint Anthony anything—who, 
having loved and served Him so perfectly on earth, was now 
so very near to Him in Heaven. The only thing necessary 
was sufficient firmness with Saint Anthony. And making 
her way to the Cloister, Sister Clare evolved her little scheme. 
A moralist might have considered it something like bribery, 
but this detail wouldn’t have worried Sister Clare! The walk 
to-day seemed exceptionally long, but she reached her goal 
at last. It was a beautiful statue of Saint Anthony, but every 
time she saw it she was cut to the heart to note his shabbi- 
ness. Kneeling down now painfully on the cold stones, she 
condoned with him on this point first. 
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‘“‘It is shocking you should have to make do with a habit 
like that, and this your great centenary year too, when the 
Holy Father is telling all the world to honour you. And now 
about Scrap,’’ she said, getting down to business, ‘‘Dear 
Father Anthony, you’ve got to make Our Lord do something 
soon.’’ (Sister Clare always addressed him as Father An- 
thony in her private conversations, though I doubt if she her- 
self could have explained why.) ‘‘And when you’ve done it, 
you Shall have your new habit, for I'll ask Reverend Mother 
to let me have you painted and I'll pay for it with the money 
Milly gave me for a new breviary. My darling, generous 
Milly is too good to mind. I’ll settle with her later. I can 
put up with the old one and make it last my time.” 

“Cold stones aren’t good for rheumatism, little dearest,’ 
said a sweet caressing voice, and Sister Clare gladly took 
the tiny hand outstretched to help her to rise, for getting up 
from any floor to-day had been no easy business. Then, 
surreptitiously throwing a kiss to her ‘‘darling Saint,’’ she 
and Mother Gabrielle went their way. 


The bright May sunlight streamed in at the cottage window 
turning everything to brilliant gold. Outside the birds were 
singing, and at the side of the tiny garden the orchard was 
a sea of frail enchanting loveliness. A Japanese cherry stood 
close to the doorway of the thatched cottage, covered with a 
foamy mass of rose-pink blossom, a branch of which almost 
touched the open casement window. The little beech wood 
on the high ground was carpeted with bluebells, dappled with 
bright sunlight, glinting through the young foliage of the 
trees. The hedge-bank surrounding the wee garden was a 
natural rockery at the height of its spring beauty. Hyacinths 
clustered on its crown, and the delicate fronds of baby ferns 
nestled among masses of primroses, both yellow and pink, 
sometimes found in that part of Devon. The more protected 
parts of the bank were blue with wild violets, and the scents 
which filled the still, warm air were reddlent of May. 

Such is springtime in Devon. But to the grey-haired woman 
sitting at the open cottage window nature’s happy loveliness 
seemed almost to mock the keen anxiety of her heart. What 
was to become of Scrap in the future ? 

Except for him Monica Mayhew was quite alone in the 
world. Her one dearly-loved brother had disowned her when 
she became a Catholic. She had married late in life and 
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had known one halcyon year of happiness, when the influenza 
epidemic which swept over the country robbed her of Michael 
and nearly accounted for her own life as well. The full hap- 
piness of parenthood, to which they had both looked forward 
with almost incredulous joy, was never shared with him. 
Scrap was born three days after his father’s death, and when 
she herself emerged from the shadow, she was left in a perma- 
nently delicate state of health. 

Michael had left her a small but adequate income, which 
had enabled her until four years ago to send Scrap to a 
Catholic day school in the neighbourhood. Then disaster 
overtook some of her investments and, though she cut down 
her expenditure to the last possible penny, she could no 
longer afford the fees of the school. At her wits’ end she 
thought of her old school friend, Alice. Although two con- 
tinents divided them, the friendship had never lapsed, and 
even Monica’s conversion had made no breach between them. 
Alice was married and wealthy, she loved children and had 
none of her own. So pocketing her pride, and asking help 
from another for the first time in her life, for the love of Scrap 
she wrote to Alice. The answer had come sooner than she 
had thought possible. Yes, Alice’s husband, a sincere Pro- 
testant, would grant her wish and let her help to educate the 
boy, but on one condition only ; he could not give his money 
to support Popery, and so Scrap must not go to a Catholic 
school. Conscious of the peril, but seeing no other way to 
educate the child, Monica, with considerable misgiving, had 
consented. 

For four years now, Scrap had been to Westlands House, 
an undenominational day school, and latterly had shown 
some signs of losing his early devotion to the Faith. The 
master in charge of the junior department professed no re- 
ligion and yet, being a good and devoted man according to 
his lights, had become Scrap’s hero, his ideal of what a man 
should be. At first Monica had consoled herself with the 
thought of Scrap’s intense love for her, and relied on this to 
counterbalance the secular influence, but she failed to realize 
he was now of the enquiring age, and had found someone 
who professed to satisfy his enquiries. Thus he imbibed not 
a few unorthodox opinions, for which he could and did give 
plausible reasons, beyond her power to confute. His charac- 
ter also was suffering. Only yesterday Farmer Brodrib had 
spoken to her of his latest escapade. From a safe vantage 
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ground he had used his catapult to irritate the farmer’s valu- 
able pedigree bull. 

‘*He’s a fine lad, m’am, and ’tis sorry I be to have to speak 
to you like this, but if I may take the liberty of saying so, it’s 
a man he needs over him now. ’Tis his high spirits, there’s 
no vice in him, but he needs a firmer hand now than you can 
ever give.” 

Too well she knew the truth of this, but what could she do ? 
and for how long would ‘‘there be no vice in him’’? How 
long, indeed, if, added to the absence of the discipline he so 
badly needed, he was completely to lose his Faith as well? 
Monica Mayhew’s heart was sad indeed. 

Rising now from her chair by the window, she went to the 
tiny room she and Michael had together made into a little 
oratory. There before a lovely little statue of Saint Anthony 
she knelt down. Her grey head sank onto her arms and she 
remained motionless for some time. Presently she looked up. 

‘Dear Saint,’’ she said, ‘“‘you loved little children, will you 
save my Scrap’s Faith ?”’ 

Rising, she went into the garden. It was Saturday and 
Scrap would be home to lunch. Soon the very determined 
ringing of a bicycle bell broke the silence, and she knew he 
was coming. Half a minute later he was at the gate, dis- 
mounting and throwing the bicycle against the bank, he 
rushed up the cobbled path and flung two strong young arms 
round Monica’s neck, covering her face with kisses. Dis- 
entangling herself at last, she held the boy at arm’s length 
and looked at him. And indeed he was worth looking at. 
Crowned with a mass of soft gold curls, he had the freshest, 
firmest pink cheeks, and the most sparkling of deep blue eyes 
fringed with long dark lashes. His mischievous and charm- 
ing smile invited everyone to make instant friends with him. 
Well grown for his ten and a half years he entirely belied the 
name which had clung to him from infancy, when, entering 
the world such a tiny bundle of frail, fair loveliness, he had 
been called Scrap by everyone, and Scrap he had remained. 

‘Sweetest, most beautiful Mummy,”’ he was now saying, 
“what do you think? Mr. Burns is going to take some of 
the boys away to camp in August. To Fording Point, just 
by the sea. Oh do say I may gotoo! They’ll sleep in tents 
and do their own cooking, and oh gosh !”’ he ended suddenly, 
“won’t it be just grand !”’ 

To Fording, thought Monica, where there was no Catholic 
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church for him to hear Sunday Mass, under the charge of an 
unbeliever, too. To give her consent seemed almost unthink- 
able, yet, owing to her poverty she had no equally attractive 
holiday scheme to propose, whilst she could probably just 
manage the subscription to the camp. 

“Oh please Mummy, say yes,’’ he pleaded, and began 
again to fondle her, then seeing her hesitation, his temper 
got the better of him and he burst forth: ‘‘I believe it’s only 
because he’s not a Catholic. What’s wrong with that? Mr. 
Burns is the grandest man I know. If I was a Protestant like 
John and Cyril you wouldn’t mind my going. I wish I weren’t 
a Catholic. It stops all sorts of fun.”’ 

For the moment Monica was too stunned with horror to 
speak. Then, wisely deciding not to argue, she put her arm 
round the small shoulders and said gently, ‘‘You shall go 
somewhere this summer, I promise you, darling, but I can’t 
say where at present,’’ and in her heart, she said: ‘‘Blessed 
Saint Anthony make it true. What else could I say? I just 
had to rely on you.”’ 

“‘Come, darling,’’ she said, ‘‘see where we are going to 
have lunch! In the hut. There’s Peter going ahead, he 
knows where there are nice things.’’ And they followed the 
great grey Persian which paced majestically through the 
orchard before them to the thatched summer-house called the 


hut. 


The bright sunlight shone through the narrow slit-like 
windows of the dome in the great cathedral, piercing the in- 
cense-laden atmosphere until they rested, like beams from a 
celestial searchlight, on the great High Altar. The silence 
was intense. Then the bell rang, and a thousand heads bowed 
low before God lifted up on high for man’s adoration in the 
greatest drama the world has ever known. Soon the Mass 
was ended, and the crowds began gradually to disperse. 

Kneeling at Saint Anthony’s shrine were three people; 
two women and a little boy. It was the last day of the novena 
and they all were there to thank the Saint. But conscious 
prayer was quite beyond the younger woman. She could 
only kneel in a kind of dumb ecstasy of gratitude and joy. 
Nine days ago she had come here and asked for help for a 
little child. She had never then even seen Scrap—a month 
before she hadn’t known of his existence. Humanly speak- 
ing, there had not been the smallest likelihood of her ever 
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being able to help to send him to a Catholic school, and save 
his Faith. Yet here he was, but nine days later, kneeling 
beside her before Saint Anthony, and on the morrow she was 
to take him to one of the Colleges of the great Order which 
is famed throughout the world for its education. And Saint 
Anthony had arranged it all. The news of those unexpected 
bonus-shares coming on the second day of the novena, her 
instant wire to Sister Clare and immediate journey to Devon 
to see Scrap and his mother, the fixing of his entry to Col- 
lege and the return with them both to town to get the school 
outfit—all this was Saint Anthony’s work. He hadn’t let 
her down. Heneverdid. And he never would. She glanced 
at Scrap. All his early piety had returned with his sense of 
gratitude to God. ‘‘I think I’m the luckiest little boy in all 
the world,’’ he had said last night. He was praying with no 
appearance of boredom, and the determined set of the small 
shoulders and the firmly clasped hands conveyed the impres- 
sion that he didn’t want to be disturbed either. So she con- 
tinued her meditation,—her thanksgiving. 

‘Dear Saint Anthony, how I wish I could thank you ! How 
can I? Words by themselves are worthless things. I think 
it’s the extraordinary care with which you work out tiny de- 
tails so that everything fits in perfectly to the completed whole 
that makes me so ashamed of my own careless attitude to the 
things of God. It’s the contrast—seeing my wretchedness 
thrown up against the background of your beauty. And your 
tenderness in listening to us . . . it seems to make me see 
things as I never did before. . .”’ 

Saint Anthony listened. Scrap was speaking. 

*“*. , . And please find for her the loveliest thing you’ve got 
to give away,”’ he said. 


And, later on, Saint Anthony did. 
M. M. FARR. 


[ Note.—The Editor is in a position to warrant the sub- 
Stantial truth of the above story. ] 
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T is a commonplace that the familiar facts of human 
= are more wonderful than the latest discoveries 

of science. This is of course because we are so accus- 
tomed to these ordinary things that we fail to realize their 
marvel. It is, I suppose, for this reason that, although this 
is an age of scientific discovery, we seldom pause to consider 
how scientific discoveries are made. I do not here refer to 
the growth of mere technical knowledge which results in the 
increasing perfection of applied science. There is really 
very little discovery in all this; it is generally a question of 
finance and endless experiment. But what is of interest is the 
mental process which results in the recognition of some “law” 
or fundamental principle which opens up a completely new 
scientific horizon. We have, fortunately, first-hand accounts 
of how some of these discoveries were made; and the con- 
clusion they point to is that there is no “process” in the 
ordinary sense of the word. It would appear to be the 
result of a sudden inspiration or light. Whether the falling 
apple had anything to do with Newton’s appreciation of the 
laws of gravitation or no, is doubtful, but the fall of the 
apple is certainly symbolic of the way in which such general- 
izations are born. 

In these pages it is not proposed to treat the matter in 
anything approaching a psychological way, but simply to con- 
sider what certain thinkers have felt within themselves: — 
although, after all, that is perhaps the soundest of all psycho- 
logical methods! It is doubtful if anyone has analysed the 
workings of the human brain as perfectly as St. Augustine. 
In the Tenth Book of his “Confessions” we find his wonderful 
inquiry into the nature of memory, in which he deals with 
the curious faculty of the mind for recognizing truth. For 
us the word Xodak has dispelled the wonder of photography. 
Not one in every million of the people who “press the button” 
ask themselves how it is that the image of the object towards 
which they direct their camera is imprinted and retained on 
the film, to be brought to light—or developed—whenever it 
may please those who “do the rest.” A photographic plate 
is really a very wonderful, and little understood, contrivance. 
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But what is it in comparison with the human brain? How- 
ever it come to pass, it is certain that, there too, latent images 
are stored up, which have been impressed on the brain 
through the instrumentality of the senses: — 


There are all things distinctly and under general heads, 
each having entered by its own avenue; as light, and all 
colours and forms of bodies, by the eyes; by the ears all 
sort of sounds; all smells by the avenue of the nostrils; 
all tastes by the mouth; and by the sensation of the whole 
body, what is hard or soft ; hot or cold ; smooth or rugged ; 
heavy or light; either outwardly or inwardly to the body. 
All these doth that great harbour of the memory receive 
in her numberless secret and inexpressible windings, to 
be forthcoming and brought out at need; each entering 
in by its own gate, and there laid up . . . there in readi- 
ness for thought to recall. . . And though my tongue be 
still and my throat mute, so can I sing as much as I will. 

So the other things, piled up by the other senses, I 
recall at my pleasure. Yea, I discern the breath of lilies 
from violets, though smelling nothing; and I prefer 
honey to sweet wine, smooth before rugged, at the same 
time neither tasting, nor handling, but remembering only. 


St. Augustine goes on to describe how long-forgotten facts 


remain, nevertheless, imprinted on the memory, and that it 
is only through one’s own senses that they could have ever 
got there. He dwells on the curious property of memory by 
which we not only recollect a forgotten name but, at the same 
time, realize that it is the correct name. This faculty is, I 
think, of great importance in the matter of discovery: 


But what when memory itself loses anything, as falls 
out when we forget and seek that we may recollect? 
Where in the end do we search, but in the memory itself? 
and there, if one thing be perchance offered instead of 
another, we reject it, until what we seek meets us; and 
when it doth, we say, “This is it;””» which we should not 
unless we recognized it, nor recognize it unless we re- 
membered it. . . For we do not believe it as something 
new, but, upon recollection, allow what was named to be 
right. But were it utterly blotted out of the mind, we 
should not remember it, even when reminded. For we 


* “Confessions,” X., 13. “Library of the Fathers” Translation. 
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have not as yet utterly forgotten that, which we remember 
ourselves to have forgotten. What then we have utterly 
forgotten, though lost, we cannot even seek after.! 


It is clear from all this that the mind is able to compare 
within itself ideas which have been received in some way 
from outside. Just as a great musical composition has its 
foundation in some simple harmony, welded by the intellect 
into a piece of wonderful complexity, so from the observation 
of simple phenomena the mind recognizes general and uni- 
versal relationships between them which we call general laws 
or new discoveries. 

From this it follows that discovery necessarily entails 
previous mental activity. For it is clear that before it is 
possible to reason about ideas, it is necessary to have a mental 
impression of 'them. It will, I think, be found, that no great 
idea came to anyone except on a matter about which he had 
thought and studied much. Poincaré, as a matter of fact, 
lays this down as a general principle. In other words, the 
elements of the problem must be already in the mind or 
memory, at least in a latent way. Then when occupied with 
something else it happens that suddenly, as if in a jigsaw 
puzzle, the pieces are found to fit in together and in such a 
way that the design is obviously true. 

The first of the examples which we may quote concerns the 
discovery of Quaternions, by Sir William Rowan Hamilton.? 
He himself was so impressed by the manner in which this 
famous formula presented itself to his mind that he referred 
to it several times in his notes and correspondence. Writing 
more than twenty years after that famous day in his life to 
one of his sons, he recalls his own interest in the subject of 
Vector Algebra which, owing in great part to his work, is 
to-day of such importance. Evidently his children knew even 
when quite young how particularly interesting the subject was 
to him. Sir William writes: 


Observatory, August 5, 1865. 

If I may be allowed to speak of myse/f in connection 
with the subject, I might do so in a way which might bring 
you in, by referring to an ante-guaternionic time, when 
you were a mere child, but had caught from me the con- 


* Ibid., X., 28. 
? We must of course distinguish the Irish Astronomer Royal from the Scottish 


Philosopher, Sir William Hamilton, who flourished about the same time. 
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ception of a vector, as represented by a 7Zriplet: and 
indeed I happen to be able to put the finger of memory 
upon the year and month—October, 1843—when, having 
recently returned from visits to Cork and Parsonstown, 
connected with a meeting of the British Association, the 
desire to discover the laws of the multiplication referred 
to regained with me a certain strength and earnestness, 
which had for years been dormant, but was then on the 
point of being gratified, and was occasionally talked of 
with you. Every morning in the early part of the above 
month, on my coming down to breakfast, your (then) 
little brother William Edwin and yourself used to ask me 
“Well, Papa, can you multiply triplets”? Whereto I was 
always obliged to reply, with a sad shake of the head: 
“No, I can only add and subtract them.” 

But on the 16th day of the same month—which hap- 
pened to be a Monday, and a Council day of the Royal 
Irish Academy—I was walking in to attend and preside, 
and your mother was walking with me, along the Royal 
Canal, to which she had perhaps driven; and although 
she talked with me now and then, yet an under-current of 
thought was going on in my mind, which gave at last a 
result, whereof it is not too much to say that I felt at once 
the importance. An electric current seemed to close; the 
spark flashed forth, the herald (as I foresaw, immedi- 
ately) of many long years to come of definitely-directed 
thought and work, by myse// if spared, and at all events 
on the part of others, if I should even be allowed to live 
long enough distinctly to communicate the discovery. Nor 
could I resist the impulse—unphilosophical as it may have 
been—to cut with a knife on Brougham (Broome) Bridge 
as we passed it, the fundamental formula with the sym- 
bols, 2, 7, &: namely 

P= Ph ijk——1 


which contains the Solution of the Problem, but of course 
as an inscription, has long since mouldered away. 


Writing to Professor Tate in ’58, Hamilton says that the 
next day will be the fifteenth birthday of Quaternions, 
and says that “I then and there felt the galvanic circuit of 
thought close.” We are not here concerned with the mathe- 
matical importance of the discovery, which is generally 
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recognized as being one of the outstanding achievements of 
the nineteenth century. The interesting thing is, that after 
fifteen years of more or less continuous work, it should have 
flashed out so suddenly. The remaining twenty-two years of 
Hamilton’s life were devoted to the development of the truth 
contained in that instantaneous flash of genius. 

We are also fortunate in having a first-hand account of 
the workings of the mind of one, who was a prominent 
French mathematician of recent times, Henri Poincaré. He 
has not only described some of his own experiences,! but has 
endeavoured to analyse the mental processes involved, and “to 
see what happens in the very soul of the mathematician.” 
He confines himself to how he came to write his treatise on 
“Fuchsian functions’—the nature of which does not here 
concern us: 


For a fortnight I had been attempting to prove that 
there could not be any function analogous to what I have 
since called Fuchsian functions . . . and I arrived at no 
result. One night I took some black coffee, contrary to 
my custom, and was unabletosleep. A host of ideas kept 
surging in my head; I could almost feel them jostling 
one another, until two of them coalesced, so to speak, to 
form a stable combination. When morning came, I had 
established the existence of one class of Fuchsian func- 
tions. . . I had only to verify the results, which only 
took a few hours. 































A second stage in the same investigation evolved in the 
following way: 

At this moment I left Caen, where I was then living, 
to take part in a geological conference arranged by the 
School of Mines. The incidents of the journey made me 
forget my mathematical work. When we arrived at Cout- 
ances, we got into a brake to go for a drive, and, just as I 
put my foot on the step, the idea came to me, though 
nothing in my former thoughts seemed to have prepared 
me for it, that the transformations I had used to define 
Fuchsian functions were identical with those of non- 
Euclidean geometry. .. I felt absolute certainty at once. 














Two other stages of discovery came to him in the same 
way. One when walking along the seaside, thinking of en- 


“Science and Method.” Chapter on “Mathematical Discovery.” 
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tirely different things. The final stage came when he was at 
Mont-Valerien for his military service. “One day as I was 
crossing the street, the solution of the difficulty which had 
brought me to a standstill came to me all at once.” 

A point which strikes the reader of these accounts is the 
recollection of the small details of the times and places of 
these experiences, showing clearly the impression these sudden 
inspirations made on those who experienced them. Poincaré 
examines the nature of these occurrences, and draws some 
very interesting and useful conclusions. In the first place, 
he infers that these sudden illuminations point to a long 
period of unconscious mental work. This unconscious work 
has been set going by conscious study, which not only sup- 
plies the matter to which the unconscious activity devotes 
itself, but also starts the machine going. The interruption 
of the conscious work does not imply any cessation of mental 
activity, it allows the mind unconsciously to ponder over what 
has come to it from the outside. “We might say that the 
conscious work proved more fruitful because it was inter- 
rupted and the rest restored force and freshness to the mind. 
But it is more probable that the rest was occupied with 
unconscious work. . .” But it is well to remark that these 
new ideas come, not when the mind is apparently thinking of 


nothing in particular, but very often when one is thinking— 
but not intensely—about another subject altogether. 

Since these mathematical reflections are applicable to all 
kinds of mental work it will be useful to quote the following 
passage for the benefit of those who might be inclined to 
think that even genius may dispense with labour! 


There is another remark to be made regarding this 
unconscious work, which is, that it is not possible, or in 
any case not fruitful, unless it is first preceded and then 
followed by a period of conscious work. These sudden 
inspirations are never produced (and this is sufficiently 
proved already by the examples I have quoted) except 
after some days of voluntary efforts which appeared ab- 
solutely fruitless, in which one thought one had accom- 
plished nothing, and seemed to be on a totally wrong 
track. These efforts, however, were not as barren as one 
thought; they set the unconscious machine in motion, and 
without them it would not have worked at all, and would 
have produced nothing. 
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Sir J. J. Thomson has also called attention to the advan- 
tage of interrupting one’s serious studies, and occupying the 
mind with other matters.1_ He too states that the best ideas 
come when one is not thinking deliberately about the subject 
of one’s study, though he takes it for granted that much and 
close attention has been given to it. He illustrates what he 
supposes to take place by comparing one’s ordinary “current 
of thought” to an electric current. So long as the electric 
current continues to flow uniformly there is no induced cur- 
rent, whether it be self-induced or other. But if the current 
is suddenly stopped there is at once a self-induced current, 
manifested by an electric spark at the break. He suggested 
that something of the same kind happens in the brain. It 
would, I suppose, be an interruption of the unconscious cur- 
rent of thought which would give rise to the sudden flash. It 
is interesting to note that the potential of the self-induced 
current is higher than that of the continuous; in the same 
way the sudden flash illuminating the intellect is more power- 
ful than the ordinary mental effort. 

These cases of sudden illumination when not thinking of 
the subject take place when the mind is active, but not 
busily occupied with hard thinking. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the most fruitful method of study would be to 
concentrate on a single subject, giving to it long spells of 
close attention so as to fill the mind—or memory—with as 
many useful facts as possible, and from different aspects of 
the matter. These spells of study should be interrupted at 
intervals by occupations which require ordinary attention, but 
no great intellectual effort. It is during these intervals that 
the matter is assimilated and unxderstood--and often illumin- 
ated by new lights. 

St. Augustine, in contrast to M. Poincaré, seems to con- 
fine his attention to the deliberate action of the mind in 
recalling facts which have been stored up therein. But, 
in the cases here referred to, there is no conscious or 
deliberate effort. Two things are involved. First the mind 
suddenly awakens to the consciousness of a subject about 
which one was zof thinking. In the second place, a com- 
pletely new relationship between several facts is recognized, 
and it is often immediately recognized as being true. It is, 
no doubt, the sudden realization of the new fact which makes 


* Address to Section A., British Association, 1931. 
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the mind awake to the recollection of the temporarily for- 
gotten subject. What has taken place in the mind? There 
is the collection of facts duly impressed on the plastic 
brain. These are retained there, apparently, but are, so 
to say, not merely latent images, but in some mysterious 
way, jostling each other about like bits of coloured glass in a 
kaleidoscope. Poincaré suggests that the unconscious mind 
takes no notice of the ordinary combinations of ideas which 
have nothing out of the common to attract attention. Just 
as we might suppose a person listening ‘to a gramophone 
record when reading a book to become so accustomed to the 
sound of the music as to cease to take any notice of it. But 
if some specially striking passage occur, or one which vividly 
recalls some past experience, then the attention is at once 
attracted, and some new thought may at once arise. Poincaré 
suggests that what he calls the subliminal ego does not take 
any notice of these ordinary combinations of ideas which 
have nothing specially attractive or novel about them. These 
combinations are constantly forming and unforming them- 
selves, but only a few attract attention: 


Under this second aspect, all the combinations are 
formed as a result of the automatic action of the sub- 
liminal ego, but only those which are interesting find 
their way into the field of consciousness. This too is 
most mysterious. How can we explain the fact that of 
the thousand products of our unconscious activity, some 
are invited to cross the threshold, while others remain 
outside? Is it mere chance that gives them that privilege? 
Evidently not. For instance, of all the excitements of our 
senses, it is only the most intense that retain our attention, 
unless it has been directed upon them by other causes. 
More commonly the privileged unconscious phenomena, 
those that are capable of becoming conscious, are 
those which, directly or indirectly, most deeply affect our 
sensibility. 


He then explains the feeling of mathematical beauty, of 
the harmony of numbers and forms and of geometrical 
elegance. “It is a real aesthetic feeling that all true mathe- 
maticians recognize, and this is true sensibility.” It is these 
combinations which are mathematically beautiful, which 
attract the attention. The true mathematician is uncon- 
sciously on the look out for new combinations and new laws, 
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just as the musician is unconsciously seeking for new har- 
monies and musical combinations. He has no use for ordinary 
ready-made relationships—what does attract him is an 
“exclusive design.” The thinker is not merely a utilitarian 
looking for copy, but he takes a real aesthetic pleasure in his 
discoveries: ‘Accordingly we arrive at the following con- 
clusion. The useful combinations are precisely the most 
beautiful, I mean those that can most charm that special 
sensibility that all mathematicians know, but of which 
laymen are so ignorant that they are often tempted to smile 
at it.” 

These sudden lights are often recognized at once as being 
true, but oftener they are perceived only as an indication 
or suggestion of the direction in which the solution to the 
difficulty is to be found. One who, like Hamilton, had for 
years examined every aspect of his problem was able at once 
to realize how his discovery enabled him to fit in the different 
details. But even in his case the full implications were not at 
once evident. He realized that he had found the master key 
which would enable him to enter into the various mathe- 
matical mansions of his mind but much toil awaited him 
there. Moreover, as Poincaré points out, the “discovery” 
often turns out not to be true. As a general rule, it requires 
conscious thought to determine whether the “flash” is the 
truth. The attention has been attracted by an apparent truth, 
but he points out that this supposed truth should display 
real beauty as well, otherwise it only illustrates the proverb 
“all is not gold that glitters.” It has to be tested. 

The conclusion from these considerations is, that these 
sudden flashes of understanding occupy a middle place be- 
tween two periods of conscious hard thinking. The first 
period prepares the mind by storing it with relevant facts 
with which the mind unconsciously occupies itself, and is 
sometimes jogged into consciousness by the unusual or attrac- 
tive character of some combination of ideas. ‘The mind 
then begins to examine the value of this newly perceived 
generalization, and after a longer or shorter period of ex- 
amination or study, decides whether it is or is not true. It 
is clear that a great deal depends on the type of mind involved 
in these operations. Sir W. Hamilton was a man of alto- 
gether extraordinary intellectual gifts. As a boy he showed 
phenomenal aptitude for the study of classical and Eastern 
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languages, all through his life he loved poetry and wrote a 
great deal himself, which was often greatly praised by his 
friend Wordsworth. He had a keen appreciation of different 
forms of beauty. All this indicated an intelligence of 
great “sensibility,” easily impressionable under the influence 
of strong attractions, and, therefore, ready to react to the flash 
of the “electric spark.” But there is no record of any great 
or original achievement by Hamilton in any other direction 
than in mathematics. 

It is impossible to deal with this question, even in a super- 
ficial way, without being struck by the similarity of these 
experiences to the sudden illuminations to which the saints 
testify in spiritual matters. There seems to be no reason 
to suppose that the same processes are not at work in the case 
of those who occupy their minds with the study of God and 
His attributes. While in certain cases God may Himself 
send down these beams from His heavenly Home, yet in 
many cases these clearer understandings of divine truths may 
be due to,—and the reward of,—this close application of the 
mind to the noblest and most satisfying of all subjects of 
study, God Himself. Here, too, it is to be noticed that those 
saints who seem to have penetrated most deeply into spiritual 
mysteries received their clearest lights when their minds were 
calm and peaceful. St. Ignatius in his II. Annotation sug- 
gests that the Director of the Exercises should only propose 
the points briefly, because “whether this happen through his 
own reasoning, or through the enlightenment of his under- 
standing by Divine Grace,” it is better that the exercitant 
should himself discover what is helpful and attractive rather 
than merely have it from another. However, this opens up 
a subject too large for discussion, here and now. 

H. V. GILL. 





THE HEALING HAND 


IV. THE ZOUAVE JACOB 


T may have been noticed by the observant reader who has 
had the patience to follow this series of articles that the 
healers so far dealt with have all made some appeal to 
the fundamental beliefs of Christianity. In the case of 
Prince von Hohenlohe the whole effect was held to be pro- 
duced by prayer. Greatrakes again, as he tells us himself, 
“prayed to God, for Jesus’ sake” to heal those who sought his 
help. Bridget Bostock was a religious-minded woman who 
cured by means of “fasting spittle and ‘God bless you,’ with 
faith”; while Dr. Newton, however much he professed him- 
self a spiritualist, undoubtedly invoked the example of Christ, 
and in the case of some of his patients bade the disease depart 
“in the name of God our Heavenly Father and of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the great Healer.”” Even Mrs. Eddy, though 
her Christian Science text-book leaves a strong impression 
that its author considered herself to hold a place in the divine 
economy not inferior to that of the Blessed Virgin, neverthe- 
less cites the Gospels on almost every page, and founds her 
teaching on the fact that ‘‘Jesus said, ‘he that believeth on me, 
the works that I do, shall he do also.’ ”’ 1 
But in the cures of the Zouave Henri Jacob, to whom I 
now propose to devote a few pages, we hear nothing of prayer. 
He was, it seems, by race a Jew; but whether he followed in 
any way the religious observances of his forefathers is not 
recorded. He was born in 1828 in the department of Saéne- 
et-Loire, and having no more education than enabled him 
to read and write, he became a bandsman in the corps of 
Zouaves.?. He is said to have served with his regiment in the 
Crimea and in Africa, and it was only when he had returned 
to France and was quartered in the camp at ChAlons that his 
remarkable gift of healing began to attract public attention. 
He seems, at that time, to have become a spiritist (sfirite), 
of the reincarnationist and pronouncedly anti-clerical type 
created by the teaching of Allan Kardec, but even this fact 
is not made prominent in the newspaper paragraphs which 
* See, e.g., “Science and Health,” p. 326. 


* He played the trombone, and the officer in charge of the band stated that as 
he was a performer of exceptional ability, they were loath to discharge him. 
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soon began to be published concerning him. All that we 
know is that at Chdlons the crowds which assembled daily 
round his tent compelled the officer in command to put a 
stop to what threatened to become a serious embarrassment 
to military discipline. Shortly afterwards he was transferred 
to the garrison at Versailles, and from this centre he was able 
to come into Paris and to receive the numerous sufferers who 
sought his aid at the house of an obliging patron, a firm 
believer in his remarkable gift. According to the description 
of an enthusiastic votary: 


The blind, the deaf, the palsied, the sick and the dying 
were restored at once to health. Crowds of crippled and 
diseased humanity pressed into the courtyard of No. 80, 
rue de la Roquette, where he worked his cures, and came 
away whole and well, without taking any medicine or 
submitting to any surgical operation. He received no 
pay for the boon conferred, but rich and poor alike were 
freely healed. Daily there was to be seen in the neigh- 
bourhood a great crowd of carriages and pedestrians, 
attracted by his fame, and two hours before the arrival 
of the Zouave the court was thronged with invalids, sit- 
ting, standing and lying, who beguiled the time spent in 


waiting by relating stories of his cures. A score of 
policemen were always at hand to keep order. As the 
cured came out they were greeted with frantic cheers by 
the spectators, many of whom would climb to the tops 
of the houses to get a clearer. view. 


This cannot be all invention because we get similar ac- 
counts from many different sources, and even the English 
newspapers after a time began to receive from their Paris 
correspondents reports of the sensation which was being 
created. There are two points in the case which are of con- 
siderable interest. The first is that the Zouave accepted no 
fees; and the second that he was apparently as much at sea 
as any stranger could be regarding the nature and cause of 
the healing influence he exercised. A curious testimony to 
the reality of his disinterestedness is contained in a com- 
munication published in Zhe Spiritual Magazine for 
September, 1868. The writer transmits the substance of an 


' The Spiritual Magazine, 1870, pp. 441—442. 
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account sent him by a friend in Paris, who had protested 
against the difficulty Jacob was then experiencing in his 
attempt to find sufficiently roomy premises to carry on his 
work. Eventuaily the Zouave and his father had been glad to 
take a maisonette at 10 rue Descamps, Passy. He had by this 
time been discharged from the army and was able to give 
all his attention to healing. Whereupon the friend living 
in Paris reports very candidly: 


With all his powers, this man is a most intractable, 
disagreeable fellow, with a sort of conceit about him 
which must much impede his work. He will not allow 
his father to accept a single shilling, when he might get 
his living out of gifts from those well able to make them, 
as Dr. Newton of America does, who with the money of 
the wealthy assists the poor, as well as cures them by 
his delegated power. When reasoned with on the subject 
Jacob replies that if he cannot pay the tradesmen and his 
rent he will go to prison. There is, besides, a needless 
rudeness and discourtesy about him on many occasions 
which are greatly to be regretted. So it is; no man or 
work on earth is perfect. We admire the independent 
disinterested feeling of the Zouave, but we lament that 
he does not see that by accepting gifts from the wealthy 
in return for health and comfort, he could essentially 
extend the benefits of his noble endowment. 


As to Jacob’s unwillingness to accept fees during the first 
year or two of his public activities there is much concurrent 
testimony. His father apparently did not entirely share his 
views and while standing at the entrance to keep watch that 
none but the genuinely afflicted should be admitted into the 
house while the healing sessions were in progress, M. Jacob 
pere was quite willing to turn an honest penny by selling 
photographs of his son to those who, having come merely out 
of curiosity to see what was going on, were turned away from 
the door as having no business there. 

There seems to be equally little doubt that the Zouave at 
this early period was quite candid in admitting that he had 
no idea by what power his cures were wrought. Zhe Spiritual 
Magazine, to the articles in which I am largely indebted for 
the account here given, had every motive for laying stress 
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upon a spiritualist interpretation of the facts, but we find this 
clear statement in its pages: 


The Zouave has, it appears, been closely interrogated 
as to the nature of this marvellous power. “I do not 
pretend to say,” he has replied. “Some say it is spiritu- 
alism; some say it is mesmerism; and the doctors say 
I am an impostor. I only know when people come to me 
they say they are suffering ; some aver they cannot move; 
they go away telling me that they are relieved, or that 
they are well; and that is all I care for. Above all 
things I tell them to take no physic.” 1 


This sounds like a quite straightforward statement; and 
it is confirmed by a letter, sent to the same periodical in which 
it had appeared, by a correspondent a month or two later. 
An Englishman living at York, having heard of Jacob’s mar- 
vellous cures, wrote to him to ask whether he could come to 
consult him as a patient. To this letter a reply was received, 
written on the healer’s behalf, and explaining that the Zouave 
not understanding English was compelled to get a friend to 
answer in his name. This reply, which was dated September 
17, 1867, stated that Jacob was still undischarged from the 
army, and that both the military authorities and the police 
had just then intervened to forbid the continuance of these 
consultations on account of the obstruction caused by the 
crowds who flocked to him. After which the letter goes on: 


He hopes to resume his receptions before long, and will 
let you know when this occurs. In regard to his healing 
powers, he wishes me to tell you that he has cured all 
sorts of diseases, but not all the cases of any sort. Some- 
times he is successful, sometimes not. He has no idea 
why he succeeds better in some cases than in others, and 
supposes that it must be the result of the Divine appoint- 
ment, which permits some to be healed, while in the case 
of others, a continuance of suffering is appointed for their 
ultimate good. He also wishes you to know that he can 
do nothing for patients at a distance. Sometimes his 
looking at a sick person produces a cure; at others he 
is obliged to touch the patient, making a succession of 
slight pressures on the parts affected. In some cases the 
cure is immediate; in others he is obliged to see the 


* The Spiritual Magazine, September, 1867, p. 415. 
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patient four or five times. It will be necessary for you 
to come to Paris if you desire to try what he can do for 
you; but it would be premature for you to come at 
present. He never accepts a fee or gift of any kind, 
saying that he dare not sell what God has given him.! 


There seems no reason to doubt either the authenticity or 
the honesty of this letter, for it is quite in accord with what 
we learn from other sources. Meanwhile it may be interest- 
ing, even at the expense of a still longer quotation, to re- 
produce the detailed account which was contributed to the 
Birmingham Daily Gazette by a correspondent in Paris who 
had been an eye-witness of some of the cures. He wrote 
in the following terms: 


The Zouave admits no one to his presence who is not 
really afflicted with disease or infirmity; those who are 
led to the rue de la Roquette by curiosity, being com- 
pelled to remain in the waiting room. Fortunately I was 
provided with a letter from his best friend and became 
privileged at once. I entered the room with twenty of the 
most ragged and dirty of the whole mob, and am thus 
enabled to describe the scene. The Zouave was standing 
as if in a reverie when we entered, pell mell, into the 
long low apartment where the cures were performed. He 
was leaning against the wall, with his eyes half-open, 
after the fashion of somnambulists before entering com- 
pletely into trance—the only difference being in the in- 
tense light shot out from the living orbs beneath the 
drooping eyelids. He neither spoke nor moved, while his 
father busied himself in arranging the visitors upon the 
low wooden benches before him. Every crutch and stick 
were taken from the infirm patients and placed in the 
corner behind the door, amid the timid whines of the 
poor frightened creatures, accustomed to look upon the 
help afforded by these objects as absolutely necessary to 
their safety. When all were seated thus, leaning one 
against the other, the father going close up to the son 
whispered in his ear. He was aroused in a moment, and 
coming forward with a movement brusque and hurried, 
savouring of the military camp and not in the least of 
the solemnity of the magician’s sanctuary, he walked up 


' The Spiritual Magazine, November, 1867, p. 526. 
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and down for a few minutes before the eager line of 
sufferers. To each he told the disease under which he or 
she was suffering, and the original cause of the malady; 
and as no objection was made in any one case, I am 
led to suppose him to have been right in all. Presently, 
however I observed him to stop suddenly, and fix his eye 
upon one of the patients who sat at the extreme end of 
the second bench, and after examining him for a moment 
turn aside with a slight shudder, which I observed was 
neither of disgust nor dread, but a kind of involuntary 
recoil. He said abruptly, pointing with his fore-finger 
straight into the face of the individual he addressed; “I 
can do nothing for your disease ; it is beyond my power; 
go, and remember it is useless to return.” This was all 
but the words acted upon the man like a magic spell. 
He shook from head to foot like an aspen leaf, and tried 
to gasp out a few words, but whether of prayer or ex- 
postulation it is impossible to say, for his tongue seemed 
paralysed and clung to the roof of his mouth, while the 
Zouave turned aside with an indescribable expression of 
fear, certainly indicative of a kind of intimidation. But 
this was soon shaken off, and he again passed before the 
line, uttering simply the words, “Rise and walk.” The 
sound which simultaneously burst from the assembly could 
find no fitting description in any language. It was a sort 
of moaning whine, a kind of infantile wailing, evidently 
produced by fear and doubt. One feeble old beggar- 
woman, whose head had stopped its palsied shaking from 
the moment Jacob had fixed his glittering eye upon her, 
was the one who gave expression to the feeling which had 
evidently taken possession of them all. “Oh! how can 
I move without my crutches?” and having turned a yearn- 
ing look towards the corner where these old friends and 
supporters were standing with a host of others, she began 
to mumble and to moan most piteously. But the Zouave 
looked for an instant down the line, with an ominous 
frown on his brow as he found that no one of the patients 
had obeyed his orders. No pretension to the sacred char- 
acter of a prophet or inspired seer was there, for he 
stamped with such rude violence on the floor that the 
casement shook again. He almost uttered an oath, but it 
was unfinished, as he once more gave the command to 
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rise and walk so that others might be admitted in their 
place. 

Then came the most strange and mysterious moment 
of the whole ceremony. One by one did every individual 
seated upon those low wooden benches rise and stand 
erect. No words can describe the singular spectacle 
offered by this fearing, hoping, doubting crowd, as each 
one found himself standing firm upon the legs which for 
years had ceased to do their office. Some laughed like 
foolish children, some remained wrapped in stolid wonder, 
while many burst into the most heart-rending paroxysm 
of weeping. It was then that the Zouave stretched forth 
his arm and bade them pause. All was hushed and silent 
for a moment. The pause lasted for some time. I have 
been told that it is always so, but have not been able to 
account for its necessity; and then the door was thrown 
open, and the crippled and the paralysed, the halt and 
the lame of the hour before, walked from that long, low, 
half-darkened chamber with somewhat timid gait, it may 
be, but with straightened limbs and measured steps, as 
though no ailment had ever reached them. One or two 
among the number turned to thank their deliverer, but 
the Zouave dismissed them almost brutally. “Be off; 
don’t stand shilly-shally. You are cured, ain’t you?— 
that’s enough—now /iétez moi le camp'!—in plain English 
cut your stick and begone.”’ ! 


This description of a crowd of trembling sufferers almost 
terrorized into making a supreme effort strikes me as par- 
ticularly illuminating. Quite apart from any supposed 
“magnetism” given out by the healer, the stimulus of a 
violent emotion resulting in an attempt to carry the nerve 
centres by storm is known to have produced surprising effects 
in the case of paralysis and other nervous disorders. There 
are, it seems, well attested stories of paralysed persons, when 
an alarm of fire has been given, not only restored to the use 
of their limbs but carrying off with them a heavy box which 
they would have found difficult to move in the days when 
they enjoyed normal health. That Jacob’s cures in 1867 
became a nine days wonder in Paris is probably due to the 


* The account here quoted seems to have appeared in other papers besides 
the Birmingham Gazette. It was printed, for example, in full in The /llustrated 
Times of September 7, 1867, and was there accompanied with a portrait of the 
Zouave. 
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fact that the Comte de ChAteauvillain, who seems to have 
enjoyed a certain celebrity among his contemporaries as the 
“légiste du duel,” sent to the press a rather sensational ac- 
count of the benefit he had experienced from a visit to the 
Zouave. There was at that time also residing in the French 
capital an “attaché au Cabinet du Ministre de 1’Intérieur,” 
whose name, Anthony North Peat, suggests English descent. 
He wrote a good deal both for London and provincial dailies 
of some standing, and from some of these letters, subse- 
quently in part republished,1 I venture to borrow the story 
of de Chateauvillain’s cure with a few other details regarding 
Jacob. After stating on August 22nd that “the Zouave 
guérisseur is the lion of the day,” Mr. Peat goes on: 


The Count de ChAteauvillain, himself until lately a 
paralytic, publishes in Za Petite Presse a plain statement 
of his own experience of the efficacy of Jacob’s influence. 
He drove in his carriage, accompanied by his wife, to the 
manufactory of M. Du Noyet, where Jacob was engaged 
with several poor and disabled patients. The Count, who 
had been paralysed for years, was supported by his foot- 
man and a workman, who obligingly lent him his arm, 
from his carriage to the salle where he was allowed to 
take a place in the circle of the sick surrounding Jacob. 
Persons were being transported on litters or carried in 
men’s arms to his presence, many being so utterly helpless 
as to be unable to sit upright, anid only able to support 
themselves by leaning against each other. As soon as 
the room was full Jacob entered and said: ‘Let no one 
speak until I question him, or I shall go away.” Perfect 
silence ensued. The Zouave then went from one sick 
person to another telling each exactly the disease from 
which he or she was suffering. Then to the paralytics he 
simply said “Rise.” The Count, being of the number, 
arose and that without the slightest difficulty. In about 
twenty minutes Jacob dismissed the crowd. M. de 
Chateauvillain walked to his carriage without difficulty, 
and when his wife wished to express her gratitude to 
Jacob, the latter replied brusquely that he had no time 
to listen, for he had other patients to attend to. Medical 
men are themselves taken by surprise, but the facts are 
not contradicted. 


‘They were printed in 1903 under the title “Gossip from Paris during the 
Second Empire.” See especially pp. 256—260. 
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It appears, however, that the Zouave’s methods were not 
always successful, even in curing paralysis. He was visited 
by two famous soldiers of the period who were both afflicted 
in this way, Marshal Forey and General de la Peyrouse, 
neither of whom received any benefit. In fact, in the 
Marshal’s case the attempt to rise to his feet unaided at the 
healer’s bidding resulted in a bad fall the prejudicial conse- 
quences of which were not unnaturally made the most of by 
his normal medical advisers. Thus the great sensation at 
first produced in the fashionable world of Paris very soon 
came to an end, and only ten days after his first mention of 
the subject, Mr. North Peat wrote to England that “the farce 
of the Zouave guérisseur has been played out.” 1 

Two or three conspicuous failures of this kind were no 
doubt enough to destroy Jacob’s reputation with the Intelli- 
gentsia of Paris, but the verdict was rather an unfair one, 
for he had never promised that all who sought his assistance 
would obtain relief. He was a surly kind of man, and his 
officers in the army had previously complained of his car 
actére revéche. It was on this account. perhaps that when 
he came to England in 1870, he seems to have aroused no 
enthusiasm even among his fellow spiritualists. But he main- 
tained his practice of healing for many years,? receiving 
crowds of poor sufferers and apparently giving relief to many 
of those who came to him with faith. I cannot myself feel 
the least doubt that he was sincere and that he believed in his 
own abnormal powers. Naturally he was embittered by the 
constant attacks made upon him as a charlatan by the medical 
faculty, and very possibly also by the clergy. He published 
a good many pamphlets and books, and may have supported 
himself by the proceeds, for they seem to have been many 
times reprinted in answer toa steady demand. He retaliated 
upon those whom he believed to be his aggressors by de- 
nouncing doctors and priests as the real charlatans who made 


* Less than a week before Mr. Peat had written: “Meanwhile the crowd of 
vehicles, from the coroneted carriage of a peer to the cart of a costermonger, 
which block up the entrance to the rue de la Roquette, has so effectually stopped 
all thoroughfare that the police have been obliged to post up notices informing 
the public that the séances are discontinued for the present. .. Yesterday he 
only arrived at the rue de la Roquette at three o'clock, yet the crowd was so 
dense that access to the shops in the street was utterly impossible.” He adds 
on the same occasion: ‘“‘The Figaro the other day gave a most flourishing des- 
cription of the prodigies accomplished by Jacob.” 

* He must have died about 1912 or 1913. See a notice in the /ntermédiaire 
des Chercheurs, Feb. 28, 1914. 
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the people their dupes and enriched themselves by the profits 
of their deception. One of the volumes published by him 
purported to embody the substance of a series of lectures 
which he had delivered, bearing this title : ‘““Conférences sur les 
Erreurs et les Dangers des enseignements et des pratiques des 
sectes sacerdotales, médicales, magnétiques et hypnotiques. 
Par le Zouave Jacob.” It must have appeared about 1887, 
but it bears no date or publisher’s name. It was “en vente 
chez l’auteur.”” Upon its covers was advertised another little 
book “‘Charlatanisme de la Médecine, son ignorance et ses 
dangers,” which last was stated to be already in its 29th 
edition. In all these lucubrations the writer declaims with 
equal bitterness against drugs of every kind, against Catholic 
relics and miracles, and against indulgence in alcoholic 
liquors. He seems himself to have led a very abstemious life 
and went barefoot, though wearing sandals. 

I have already noticed that at the beginning of his career 
Jacob professed ignorance as to the nature and source of his 
healing powers, but in the course of years, aided by certain 
spiritistic conceptions which do not seem to have harmonized 
much even with the spiritistic teaching received in France, 
he formulated a theory of his own. He sums it up in these 
words: 

The different means employed in healing, whether they 
be by look, speech, touch, contact, friction, the use of 
magnetized objects (des objets fluidifiés), unctions, dif- 
ferent kinds of herbs, etc., may all be reduced to one 
single means, to wit, the help of Spirits of white mag- 
netism (des Esprits aux fluides blancs) who are drawn 
by the love of what is good and by charity to come to the 
help of patients whom they judge to be worthy of cure. 
They saturate them then with this beneficent magnetism 
(fiuide) which they pour out either upon the medium who 
acts as the healing agent or upon external objects which 
may serve as the vehicle of this influence.! 


It seems clear that the Zouave Jacob also, like others of 
his more Christian predecessors, was vaguely conscious that 
he gave out something from himself in the process of healing, 
but that he had in fact only the most shadowy idea of what 
really took place. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


* “Conférences,” p. 143. 





THE END OF THE OXFORD 
MOVEMENT 


CENTURY ago next July was delivered in Oxford 

that famous sermon by John Keble, called “ National 

Apostasy,” which Newman always regarded as the 
beginning of the Oxford Movement, the repudiation, by a 
section of the National Church, of its essentially Protestant 
character. That section, then a small and bitterly-hated party, 
has since been able, although still in a minority, so to leaven 
the whole mass that the National Church as a whole is prepar- 
ing to celebrate the occasion, in grateful recognition of what 
it owes to the Tractarians. Not, of course, without the pro- 
tests of dissentients, of whom more will be heard presently. 

The event has interest for Catholics also, on many grounds. 
The open recognition that, in many respects, the Religious 
Reformation of the XVI. Century was a mistake and that 
many doctrines then discarded must be regained, if Angli- 
canism was to be anything more than a modern Protestant 
sect, was such a volte jace that our mid-Victorian forefathers 
might well be excused for dreaming of wholesale conversions 
to the old Church. And the success of the Movement, up to a 
point, in rehabilitating, in face of bigoted Protestant resist- 
ance, doctrines which the Reformers had vehemently denied, 
is for us a proof of the indestructible vitality of these facts of 
revelation. Moreover, there remains our duty of pointing out, 
clearly, persistently, courteously, that, just as the Tractarians 
were deluded in their conception of the nature of the Church 
and of the facts of history, so and much more are their repre- 
sentatives to-day. All perpetuation of a delusion of this sort 
is a direct obstacle to the salvation of souls, and Christian 
charity alone would prompt us to remove it. 

This must be our answer to those who profess to be weary 
of what is styled “the Anglican Controversy."” Why, it is 
asked, cannot we leave these good people alone? They are 
zealous Christians, trying to Christianize their country. They 
abound in good works. Their leaders are strong for social 
reform. In many parts of the land they are the only Christian 
influences at work. Why waste energy in insisting that they 
are not what they claim to be? Besides, since the chief need 
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of the day is to rally and unite the forces of Christianity, 
against organized atheism, that campaign must be greatly 
hindered if Christians are busy in fighting each other. Is 
not the obvious disunion of Christendom, thus emphasized, 
the most effective argument against the truth of its creed and 
its divine mission? 

Certainly, it would be much more pleasant simply to recog- 
nize the good that these our fellow-Christians do, without 
disputing their ecclesiastical pretensions. But that easy course 
would not be kind either to them or to ourselves, nor loyal to 
the faith which we profess, nor indeed the most effective way 
of combating irreligion. Catholics are trustees of the truth 
bestowed on them; they are not free to be silent about it: 
they must expose religious error wherever encountered ; they 
cannot allow the unique claims of the Church to go by 
default; they must always denounce “spurious imitations.” 
To permit heresy to pass unrebuked would be to share its 
guilt. Not to trade with the faith would be to ignore its main 
obligation. Moreover, since the only way of overthrowing 
error is to confront it with truth, and since truth must be 
one and certain, how is it to be advanced by a federation of 
“Churches,” which are unable to agree as to what it is? If 
Christendom is weakened by division, it is for the sects to 
return to the Centre of Unity from which they once severed 
themselves, not for the Church to condone their rebellion and 
prevent their return by fraternizing with them as if they 
were not in the wrong, even though there are others still 
deeper in error. In the eyes of the Catholic it is all one and 
the same campaign, whether to convert the heathen or to 
bring the erring Christian back to the fold. 

Accordingly, occurrences like the Centenary of the Oxford 
Movement, which are bound to illustrate once more the vain 
efforts made outside the Church to fulfil the purpose of her 
Founder, must serve as a challenge to the Catholic to pro- 
claim the truth to those whom he knows are, to their own 
hurt, greatly misled. What in secular affairs would rightly 
be reckoned impertinence—the unasked-for assertion of a 
mere personal opinion—is, in his case, the discharge of a 
religious obligation, part of that confessing of Christ which 
his faith enjoins. Of course his witness to the truth must, 
like every other exercise of virtue, be regulated by prudence. 
St. Paul’s “importune, opportune” cannot be held to justify 
discourtesy or uncharitableness. But it can never be his duty 
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to be silent when the prerogatives of the Bride of Christ are 
attacked, directly or implicitly, by the claims of others to 
share them, or by the denial of their existence. And since 
there is no Christian sect but has continually to justify itself 
by asserting its union with Christ and its own place in His 
designs, the Catholic Church has to keep on protesting aloud 
lest, through her silence, her special claims should be ignored 
and her Divine commission denied. 

These were the reasons advanced by the great Newman him- 
self, when in 1850, five years after he had joined the Church, 
he set himself to expound, in his brilliant lectures on “Diffi- 
culties felt by Anglicans in Catholic Teaching,” the real 
nature and the logical result of the Movement of 1833— 
lectures which remain to-day the most penetrating analysis of 
the mentality of Anglicanism that has ever seen the light. 
No one knew better than Newman the assumptions and aims 
with which the Movement was inaugurated, nor later felt more 
acutely the baselessness of those assumptions and the de- 
flection of those aims, which its course revealed, and no one 
could more lucidly express what he had known and felt. He 
may have underestimated the vitality of the Movement, or, 
rather, he did not foresee how the innate Protestantism of the 
Establishment, which at first strove to crush it by force, was 
able later on to absorb it by infecting it with its own “liberal” 
outlook. However, no one can really understand the signifi- 
cance of the forthcoming celebration by official Anglicanism 
of the Tractarian Centenary, without bearing Newman’s Lec- 
tures in mind, for their upshot is to prove that, instead of the 
Movement having, according to a popular Encyclopedia, 
“transformed the face of the whole Anglican community,” 
it is Anglicanism that has transformed the Movement. Or, 
perhaps, we may take the phrase quite literally and assert that 
the Movement has indeed transformed the face of Angli- 
canism, whilst leaving its heart wholly unchanged. 

Yet, to a casual glance, there is much plausibility in the 
former view. As far as the exterior goes, the Establishment 
has been wonderfully Catholicized during the past hundred 
years. The Church Times which was started in 1863 as an 
organ of the Revival, is accustomed to quote passages from its 
back numbers, in order to show what a change there has been 
in the regular Anglican attitude towards practices and rubrics 
which were formerly considered Popish and idolatrous. The 
“Public Worship Regulation Act” of 1875, a measure 
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prompted by the desire of the authorities to curb tendencies 
towards Catholic teaching and practice in the Establishment, 
has proved a complete failure. The later Royal Commission 
on Ecclesiastical Discipline (1904), from which sprang the 
unsuccessful attempt to revise the Book of Common Prayer 
in 1927—8, was in aim another vain effort to set limits to 
that repudiation of Protestantism, which the Tractarians set 
on foot. The statistics of ““Anglo-Catholicism,” the number 
of churches which are definitely “High,” the proportion of 
the clergy who claim the name of Catholic, the energies of its 
organized nucleus, the “English Church Union,” display, in 
contrast with its beginnings at Oxford, whether numerical or 
doctrinal, an advance which is truly remarkable. The “De- 
claration of Faith,” sent in 1924 to the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria as embodying the beliefs of Anglicanism, a statement 
which almost its entire hierarchy would certainly disown, was 
signed, nevertheless, by Bishop Gore and no less than 3,000 
Anglican clergymen. In spite of this, it is noteworthy, as 
showing one marked limit to the external progress of ‘‘Anglo- 
Catholicism,” that it has made little head amongst the officials 
of the Church, the Bishops and higher clergy. The heart of 
the Anglican system remains, as I have said, unaffected. It 
is radically Protestant and rationalist; founded, like every 
other non-Catholic system, on the subjective basis of private 
judgment. This is the gulf, as has so often been pointed 
out, between the Roman Catholic Church and every other 
form of Christianity, a gulf not to be bridged by any verbal 
formula, a permanently impassible barrier to union by mutual 
concession. Even the Orthodox claim no “Living Voice.” 
On which side of that gulf should the principles of the 
Tractarians have ultimately landed them? Newman in his 
retrospect had no doubt about the matter; the whole burden 
of his Lectures is to prove that, on analysis, the Movement 
of 1833 turns out to be 1) foreign to the National Church, 
2) not owing its life to the National Church, 3) not directed 
by Providence towards the National Church, nor 4) towards 
a party in that Church, nor 5) towards the formation of a 
Branch Church, nor, finally, 6) of a sect. A more complete 
dissociation of origins from development, of ideals from re- 
sults, could hardly be imagined. Yet at the start, Newman 
was as strongly anti-Roman as the rest. In the earlier Tracts, 
especially, the attacks on the Roman system, were quite 
Elizabethan in their vulgar truculence. The Church was de- 
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clared to be “incurable, malicious, cruel, pestilential, heretical, 
monstrous, blasphemous.” In Tract 20, the author exclaims, 
regarding “the Papists” ; —“Their communion is infected with 
heterodoxy; we are bound to flee it, as a pestilence. They 
have established a lie in place of God's truth, and, by their 
claim of immutability in doctrine, cannot undo the crime they 
have committed. They cannot repent. Popery must be des- 
troyed; it cannot be reformed.” This is the precise language 
of the modern anti-Papal High Churchman, who loves to echo 
Luther’s—“‘O Papa, ero mors tua.”” For instance, we find the 
Church Times (October 7, 1910) exclaiming,—‘‘The Papacy 
as an institution stands condemned. For the hundredth time 
it is false to its own pretensions. It divides where it pretends 
to unite, it paralyses where it pretends to stimulate, it leads 
into the morass those whom it pretends to be guiding into 
safety. We are well rid of it.” And, as we know, the other 
great protagonists of the Movement—the learned Pusey, the 
devout Keble—were in fullest sympathy with these earlier 
sentiments of Newman, and remained so all their lives. What 
right have we then to say that the later developments of the 
Movement were not in accord with the first? 

The answer is that, whatever their views were about “Rome” 
—and we have the best of reasons for knowing that they were 
mistaken—the Tractarians did want to revive in the Church 
of England the dogmatic authoritative principle, and to assert 
the spiritual independence of that Church in regard to the 
State. When Newman became convinced that these aims 
were impracticable, simply because the English Church was 
the creature of the State and had no recognized source of 
doctrinal authority, he gave up the vain attempt. Pusey, 
Keble and others, hoping against hope, remained, but their 
principles continued to prove alien to the Establishment. 
Despite all the outward show of Catholicity which appears 
in some quarters, Anglicanism as such remains incurably 
Erastian. Its highest ruling authority is a civil Court; its 
chief officials acknowledge that they hold their dignity and 
jurisdiction exclusively from the Crown. The Tractarian prin- 
ciples have proved wholly inoperative. The Movement never 
did make much real progress, and has long ceased to move, 
at least in its original direction. As I have already suggested, 
the religious Liberalism, which Newman feared and fought, 
has successfully asserted itself. and itself bids fair to infect 
the whole. 
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It is, indeed, on this precise point that the modern Move- 
ment differs fundamentally from Tractarianism. Although 
the two phases, the earlier and the later, are one in their 
mistaken estimate of the Papacy, and their consequent re- 
pudiation of it, they are poles apart in their attitude towards 
Church authority, towards the Sacred Scriptures, in their con- 
ception of faith, and their notion of the Church. The 
reception given to a recent protest against Modernism in the 
English Church shows this very clearly, just as the signatories 
themselves, a small and comparatively uninfluential band, ex- 
hibit up to a point the logical outcome of Tractarian 
principles. For they have come to see, as Newman did, that 
the Papacy is the corner-stone of Christianity, although, 
obsessed with an entirely wrong notion of “what happened 
at the Reformation,” they think that Anglicanism is a real 
Church, for the time in regrettable but blameless schism. 
But they deplore the inroads which Modernism has been 
allowed to make on traditional Christian doctrine, even within 
the party itself. They write: 


THERE is manifest to-day a drift and tendency lead- 
ing the main body of Anglo-Catholics to depart funda- 
mentally from the religion of the great leaders who began 
the Movement. It is now infected with a spirit of 
compromise and Modernism which is gradually leavening 
the whole and threatens to divert it from its true course. 

In current Anglo-Catholic expositions of the faith, 
novel theories, marked by evasions and accommodations 
of a modernistic character, and contradictory of the his- 
toric Catholic position, are frequently set forth. On such 
supreme and vital matters as;—the Person of Our Lord 
and the union of the Two Natures in Him; the Interpre- 
tation of Holy Scripture; the Authority and Infallibility 
of the Church; the moral standards of historic Chris- 
tianity; much of the teaching openly propagated within 
the modern Movement is in sad contrast with the 
orthodoxy of the original Oxford Fathers, and with the 
Catholic standards to which ex professo the Anglo- 
Catholic Movement itself makes its appeal. Hence a 
large section of modern Anglo-Catholics are rapidly 
becoming false to their own past. 


The first thing that strikes an outside observer with regard 
to this protest is its extreme belatedness. The phenomenon 
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it condemns,—this “drift and tendency”—has been observable 
fully developed in the High Church party any time during 
the last twenty years. There was no leader more revered and 
looked up to in that body than the late Bishop Gore. Yet 
already in the last century the Bishop, in his contribution 
to Zux Mundi, had started that depreciation of Our Lord’s 
divinity and of the inspiration of the Scriptures which has 
gone to such deplorable lengths to-day. And, as far as we 
can see, the liberal section of ““Anglo-Catholicism” now speaks 
for the whole body. A writer on the English Church in 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica” (the Rev. J. S. Bezzant) 
says: 

The work has gone on and is exemplified to-day in all 
the best of the younger scholars of the liberal wing of 
Anglo-Catholicism. The more traditional Anglo-Catho- 
licism is not without learned men but they are few and 
old. 


The same writer, however, allows that 


There is a large and influential propaganda which is 
definitely Roman in spirit and outlook, in its teaching 
about revelation, about ecclesiastical authority as a 
ground of belief, about the binding character of tra- 
dition; definitely Roman in its forms and modes of 
worship. 


But when he goes on to say that “this is a fundamental 
departure from the attitude characteristic of the Oxford 
Movement” he can only refer to its aspirations towards unity 
with Rome. In other respects it represents the Tractarian 
tradition. 

The reaction against this protest by the Church Times and 
writers in its columns is evidence, as we have said, of the 
extent to which Modernism has infected the party. The En- 
cyclopzedia writer says that ‘the great influence of the Church 
Times . . . steadily prevents any effective control of Anglo- 
Catholicism by its liberal scholars.”’ This influence now seems 
to be on the Modernist side. The paper, first of all, tried to 
ignore the Manifesto, and then called it ‘‘a regrettable ex- 
ample of irresponsible mischief-making,” assuring us that it 
“is repudiated by the great majority of Anglo-Catholics, both 
clergy and laity.” It goes on to admit that “the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Anglo-Catholics, and the whole body of their 
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recognized theologians accept, what for lack of a better word 
is commonly called the ‘liberal’ position.” This, of course, 
is precisely what the signatories complain of, whilst giving 
instances of the results of that “‘liberalism.’’ But their real 
offence is their recognition of Papal supremacy, a doctrine 
which always serves to bring out latent Protestantism when- 
ever it is mentioned. In a subsequent leader, the journal en- 
deavours to shelter itself behind the great name of Pusey, 
“who, and not Dr. Newman, was the leader and director of 
the Movement which it is really proposed to commemorate 
next year.” But that attempt overlooks, as subsequent cor- 
respondents pointed out, the vast development, or rather 
deterioration, of doctrine which has taken place within the 
Movement since Pusey’s day. And if it be denied that 
Modernism has, as a matter of fact, wrought such havoc with 
the “Anglo-Catholic” creed, it must be allowed that that party 
is in full communion with the Modernists, whose heresies 
it thereby condones. Neither group has any right to exclude 
the other from the English Church. 


I always hold [writes the Bishop of Gloucester to the 
Church Times, July 14, 1922], that both for Modernists 
and for Anglo-Catholics there should be reasonable 
freedom of interpretation of the formulas of the Church, 
and just as I think, with a little Christian charity, we can 
find room for the Modernists in the Church of England, 
so I think that probably we can find room, in exactly the 
same way, for the people who call themselves at present 
Anglo-Catholics. 


Thus, this typical Anglican prelate is ready to “find room” 
in his organization for those who teach, and for those who 
deny, the basic doctrines of Christianity! Nay, has not the 
Church Times itself confessed with a sort of complacency— 
“We cannot conceive a Church of England that will not con- 
tain Catholics, Protestants and Modernists” (November 18, 
1911)? It was recognition of this suicidal comprehensiveness 
inherent in Anglicanism that drove Newman elsewhere for 
the truth, just as it is blindness to that essential defect that 
keeps the signatories of the Manifesto in their illogical posi- 
tion. They appeal to a Unity, an Authority, an Infallibility, 
a doctrinal Standard, which are all notoriously absent from 
their communion, a “Church” compelled to countenance error 
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of every sort from sheer inability to know and teach the truth. 
They say that the claim of the Church of England to con- 
tinuity with the historic Church of the past stands or falls 
with its being one in faith and practice with that Church, but 
they do not go on to argue that, since that identity of faith 
and practice has never existed from the start, the Anglican 
Church is not one with the pre-Reformation body. In prac- 
tice, whatever their theories may be, they reject the obedience 
of faith, for which St. Paul praises the Romans. Having had 
the grace to see what Newman saw, viz., that Tractarian 
principles and ideals lead necessarily to Rome, they have 
chosen to remain behind with Pusey, who had not that grace, 
and, in face of the apostasy from Christianity involved in 
Modernism, have contented themselves with a mere paper 
protest. 

For all their confession of faith, they have not really 
understood what the Church of Christ is nor how peremptory 
her claims. In the recognition of those claims consists the 
grace of conversion. Until the catechumen freely admits that 
the Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, Roman Church, and no other, 
is the one true Church, established on earth by Our Lord 
God, Jesus Christ, faculties for reception would not be given. 
Schismatic Churches are outside the Fold. To remain con- 
sciously in schism, for whatever object, is a deadly sin. It 
is common for heretics, as we have seen, to describe Rome’s 
“‘pretensions” as the cause of the divisions of Christendom, 
whereas the cause lies in an unwillingness, owing to national 
or racial pride, to accept God’s design. “We will not have 
this man reign over us,” has echoed down the ages, so that 
the divine plan for the religious unity of mankind has been 
grievously impaired. For experience and common sense show 
that there is no other possible way of preserving intact a 
supernatural revelation than by establishing an unerring 
means of guaranteeing and interpreting it. 


The Primacy, wrote Lord Acton (The History of 
Freedom), is the bulwark or rather the corner-stone of 
Catholicism ; without it there would be as many Churches 
as there are nations or states. Not one of those who have 
denounced the papacy as a usurpation, has ever attempted 
to show that the condition which its absence necessarily 
involves is theologically desirable, or that it is the Will 
of God. It remains the most radical and conspicuous 
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distinction between the Catholic Church and the sects. 
Those who attempt to do without it are compelled to argue 
that there is no earthly office divinely appointed for the 
government of the Church, and that nobody has received 
the mission to conduct ecclesiastical affairs and to pre- 
serve the divine order in religion. The several local 
Churches may have an earthly ruler, but for the whole 
Church of Christ there is no such protection. Christ, 
therefore, is the only head they acknowledge, and they 
must necessarily declare separation, isolation and discord 
to be a principle and the normal condition of His Church. 


The aim and end, therefore, of the Oxford Movement, was 
the resferation to the mind of Protestant England of the true 
conception of the Catholic Church, defaced by three centuries 
of religious nationalism and the multiplication of sects. The 
signatories of the Manifesto alone belong to its genuine tra- 
dition, as we pointed out last month, for they sum up their 
position by declaring—‘‘This One Catholic Church was con- 
stituted with St. Peter as its foundation and head, and for 
ever has, as its Centre and Guide on earth, the successor of St. 
Peter . . . hence the real and essential goal is Reunion with 
the Apostolic See of Rome.” Why then, one is disposed to 
ask, have these good men not acted on this long-entertained 
conviction of theirs and become Catholics? The answer is 
suggested by that little word “Reunion.” They still think 
that they are Catholics already, that in some way they belong 
to the true Church; that Anglicanism is not a mere creation 
of the civil power, officered at first by apostate priests, who 
derived position and jurisdiction directly and entirely from 
the Crown, and later, through defect in the Ordinal, by lay- 
men. They unaccountably forget the witness of those Catholic 
martyrs, who died under Henry for the Pope’s prerogative, 
and under Elizabeth for the doctrine of the Mass. They 
cannot bring themselves to think that the massive structure 
of the National Church, interwoven with the religious life and 
worship of the people for so many centuries, has in Catholic 
eyes no more canonical status than the latest Little Bethel 
in a back street. Their very sentiments of loyalty and grati- 
tude to the “Church of their Baptism” inhibit their power of 
reading history aright and of interpreting properly the facts 
before their eyes. Nevertheless, they, and those who follow 
them, are all that remains of the Oxford Movement. 
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The Modernism which they deplore in their fellow “Anglo- 
Catholics” and which the Tractarians would have deplored as 
vehemently, is no new nor transient fashion, but the natural 
fruit of the principle of private judgment, on which, in de- 
fault of a living, authoritative Voice—what the Modernists 
call derisively ‘‘an oracular, external authority’—is neces- 
sarily based the entire non-Catholic system. Bishop Gore, 
an Anglo-Catholic par excellence, was quite right when 
he claimed, on Anglican principles, that the final decision of 
all Biblical questions lay with the court of “Historical 
Science.”” And do we not know that for the last decade an 
Archbishops’ Doctrinal Commission, composed of all parties, 
has been annually in session, with a view to “demonstrate the 
extent of existing agreement within the Church of England”? 
Supposing that Commission to end some day with an unani- 
mous report,—it will only represent what certain divines at 
a certain date thought that Anglicans should believe. No 
Anglican prelate would dare to declare, in regard to sucha 
Report, “Thus saith the Lord.” Accordingly, since there is 
absolutely no teaching authority in that Church, why should 
not the Modernist have complete freedom to hold and pro- 
mulgate his opinions? He represents the true logical issue 
of Protestant principles, which will ultimately prevail, for time 
is on his side. 

The reaction amongst ‘‘Anglo-Catholics” to the Manifesto, 
as was said above, proves this clearly. They have no basis for 
resistance to Modernism. And so Newman’s general thesis— 
the Movement of 1833 has no place within the National 
Church—has been fully demonstrated by the course of years. 
And, as for the ultra-Protestants, mentioned at the start, they 
will take no part in the centenary except to denounce it. The 
Church Times (November gth) has preserved one utterance 
from a Record correspondence, which clearly displays the 
temper of this section: 


The Oxford Movement, cradled in deceit, nurtured in 
lawless disobedience and voluntary and continued perjury, 
is a Movement which is a disgrace to the official element 
of the Church of England. It is a Movement to be 
ashamed and repented of, and not one to be honoured by 
centenary celebration. 


The Bishop of Norwich is one of those who deprecates the 
fuss made about the Movement, and Bishop Barnes, whilst 
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saying that the Church of England would be better fitted to 
guide the nation if the Movement had never taken place, an- 
nounces tout court that there will be, in his diocese, no official 
celebration. 

This year, curiously enough, provides a centenary which 
these Protestants cam very properly celebrate, for it was in 
1533 that, on the strength of a false oath, the Protestant 
Cranmer was consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The title of this article—‘‘The End of the Oxford Move- 
ment”—is obviously ambiguous; it may well be taken to 
mean, not a description of its purpose but an announcement, 
somewhat belated, of its demise. 

JOSEPH KEATING. 





The Winds of the World 


(Written for the Gaelic melody “Eilean mo Chridh’’) 


HE Winds of the world are calling, calling to me, 
Across the wild heather mountains and the wild sea; 
“Be up and away, be happy, healthy and free!”’ 
The Winds of the world are calling, calling to me. 


The Wind of the North is rugged, hearty and strong, 

To him the bare woods and frozen waters belong, 

Of blizzards and ice and snow he trolls his great song,— 
The Wind of the North is rugged, hearty and strong. 


The Wind of the East is bitter, biting, unkind, 

He withers and blights and blasts whate’er he’s a mind, 
He shrills and he screams and leaves a desert behind,— 
The Wind of the East is bitter, harsh and unkind. 


O Wind of the South, you’re wooing, wooing my heart, 

With tales of the sunny city and garrulous mart, 

And passionate love-songs, soft but keen as a dart,— 

O Wind of the South, you’re wooing, wooing my heart. 


Wind o’er the Western seas, how softly you sing 

Of fair-setting suns and flowers and carolling spring, 
And paradise-birds and woods where melodies ring,— 
O Wind from the West, how softly, softly, you sing. 


ROMUALD ALEXANDER, O,S.B. 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
MIND IN ANIMALS AND IN MAN. 

HE recent discussion in The Times on ‘‘Mind in Animals” 

was inconclusive, as indeed all discussions must be, when 
there is no common agreement from which to start. Not only 
did the correspondents differ about terms and definitions, they 
even appeared at times to miss the very point at issue. The prob- 
lem is this : do those animal actions which appear to be very like 
certain human actions show that some animals at least have 
powers of knowing and thinking identical with those of man? 
Christian psychology answers—No. Just because some animal 
actions can be loosely called intelligent, it does not follow, though 
some of the correspondents seemed to think it does, that animals 
possess anything like a human intellect. Modern non-Catholic 
philosophers have tried for a long time to find a rational solution 
to the problem of animal knowledge which does not involve any 
radical distinction between men and beasts, and at last, it is 
claimed, evolution has provided the necessary basis for such a 
theory. Accordingly, it is now maintained that man’s intellect is 
not different in kind from that of the animal from which it has 
evolved, but is only a more perfectly developed capacity to profit 
by experience. 

This theory of mental evolution suffers, it is clear, from a 
serious defect. To take the words mind and intellect as meaning 
nothing more than the capacity to profit by experience is to change 
the meaning of words, for hitherto, when applied to creatures 
other than angels, they have always signified the power of form- 
ing generic concepts. Moreover, the confusion arising from this 
unjustifiable terminology tends to hide any petitio principii which 
may be involved. For though it is quite true that both animals 
and men do profit by experience, it must be asked whether they 
do so in the same way. And if they do not—if, that is, animal 
knowledge is essentially a different kind of activity from human 
knowledge—then animals cannot rightly be called intellectual, or 
be said to possess powers of knowledge similar to those of man. 
Now, while many of the writers in The Times rightly protested 
against the explanation of animal activity by nothing more than 
conditioned reflexes, they, in their turn, were not justified in 
inferring therefrom that animals have intellect. Like Descartes, 
they failed to see that there might possibly be something between 
mere mechanical forces and human intellect. But if the existence 
of some intermediate kind of knowledge can be proved by observa- 
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tion—for it cannot be proved or disproved a priori—the theory 
of mental evolution is at once refuted, since that theory presup- 
poses a fundamental unity of origin for, or at least continuity be- 
tween, animal and human powers of knowledge. The upholders 
of the theory of mental evolution seem to have ignored this pos- 
sibility, in spite of the fact that it is at the root of an opposing 
theory—the scholastic theory—which has been taught for cen- 
turies. 

In view, then, of the confusion which prevails in modern philo- 
sophic speculations about animals, it seems well to restate this 
scholastic theory, for it is undoubtedly the most consistent and 
scientific of them all. The theory rests on two main principles. 
First, that living things are essentially different from, and superior 
to, mere matter; secondly, that there are grades of life, each dif- 
fering essentially from the others. These grades are three,— 
namely, the vegetable, animal, and human. Both of these prin- 
ciples are inferences from the more general proposition which 
states that activities which are essentially different demand essen- 
tially different causes or principles of activity, and, as this latter 
proposition is a sound one, the whole question now reduces to 
one of mere fact. Do animal activities differ essentially from those 
of man? As the present problem is concerned only with the cogni- 
tive activities of man and animal, these must be carefully observed 
and contrasted. 

It will be best to examine man’s knowledge first, since we can 
know nothing of animal knowledge directly, and can only judge 
of it from its external manifestations. Experience shows that man 
obtains his knowledge by two processes, sensitive perception and 
conceptual thought; moreover, it shows that these two are quite 
distinct. Now, as it is just here that confusion most frequently 
occurs, it should be noted carefully how these two differ. Sense- 
knowledge is knowledge of some quality of a material object, and 
is obtained by means of an image; this image is a representation 
formed with the aid of a bodily organ, and deals with the con- 
crete and the particular. Sense-knowledge, moreover, is not self- 
conscious knowledge. These images are combined in groups, 
and the known agreement or disagreement of this combination 
with the subject’s needs is called perception. Once they have 
been formed, images may remain in the sensitive memory, and 
here they carry with them the feelings of pleasure or pain which 
they aroused at first; they are also associated with other images 
and groups. Thus the excitation of one image can re-arouse other 
associated images and feelings, and the whole resultant percep- 
tion can influence behaviour. For example, a particular sound 
may be perceived as an enemy’s footstep, and may urge the hearer 
to flight. Hence past experience is integrated into present per- 
ception, and so influences action. But though this sense-percep- 
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tion can become very acute, it is, in man, subordinate to what is 
termed intellectual knowledge, from which it must be carefully 
distinguished. 

Whereas, by his sense-knowledge, man attains to knowledge of 
the concrete and the particular, by his intellectual knowledge 
he can penetrate beyond the mere appearances, and know the ab- 
stract nature of things. This is done, not by means of an image, 
but by a concept or abstract idea which gives the meaning of a 
thing, and which is equally applicable to all things having the same 
nature. Further, intellectual knowledge is self-conscious know- 
ledge. But there is a more important distinction still between in- 
tellectual and sense-knowledge. With the aid of his intellect man 
can know immaterial things, and indeed knows whatever he does 
know in an immaterial way, for the concept does not represent the 
particular qualities or material conditions of the object. Arguing 
once more from effect to cause, the scholastic theory declares that 
the cause or principle of these immaterial activities must itself be 
immaterial and not intrinsically dependent on matter. In other 
words, man’s soul is simple and self-subsistent ; that is, it is a 
spiritual principle. 

So far, then, we know that man has two cognitive activities 
which are quite distinct. If we turn now to the animal, it is at 
once plain that since they are not mere machines, they must be 
capable of some sort of knowledge; to this their whole organic 
construction points. Moreover, since they have, in common with 
man, those sense-organs which are the ultimate source of man’s 
sense-knowledge, they too must be capable of sense-knowledge. 
Hence, all that remains is to see whether they have intellect as 
well. The evolutionist assumes—but does not prove—that animal 
actions demand the presence of an intellect, but, as a matter of 
fact, they are quite adequately accounted for by sense-perception 
and instinct, and by these alone, and so it seems unnecessary to 
postulate the existence of an intellect. For all observation points 
to the conclusion that instinct and innate tendencies are what deter- 
mine an animal to act; moreover, that the animal acts for the 
same ends and always in more or less the same way. On the 
other hand, the animal cannot foresee the end towards which it 
strives, and once the instinct is set moving by perception, it is 
driven on, even though reason would counsel a rational being to 
desist. Further, where intellect such as man has is needed to 
solve a problem, the animal is helpless. Tie a dog up, so that it 
just cannot reach a bone with its forepaws or mouth, but could 
reach it with its hind legs if it turned round; unless it is taught, 
either by man or by past experience, to associate this movement 
with the end desired, it will never think of turning round and draw- 
ing the bone within reach with its hind legs. 

Facts of this kind lead to the inevitable conclusion that though 
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animals are truly alive and have true sense-knowledge, they lack 
intellectual knowledge. And lacking this, they cannot have a 
principle of life which is independent of matter. It is in this 
that they differ essentially from man, and so they are rightly con- 
sidered to be on a lower level than man. The conclusion is based 
on the facts of observation and on sound reasoning from those 
facts, and it involves another conclusion, namely, that any theory 
which attempts to abolish the difference between man and animal 
must always remain not only destitute of proof, but is contrary 
to facts. 

Happily, not all modern philosophers are wedded to the theory 
of the evolution of mind or one of its variants. And though it was 
said in another context, Professor A. E. Taylor has made a re- 
mark which is not only apropos here, but deserves to be pondered. 
“The scholastic doctrine of the direct creation of each ‘rational 
soul’ by God appears to embody a principle which psychology 
cannot afford to overlook. The appearance of a new psychical 
subject of experience is a fact which is and must remain inexplic- 
able by any theory of development.”’ 

Those who mistakenly ascribe real intellect, even in a germinal 
form, to the animal creation, thus elevating animals to the level 
of personality, seem strangely blind to the ethical confusion which 
would result from the truth of their theory. 








II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


War Debts 


Mr. Taber argues that “these are honest debts and should cer- 
tainly be paid,”’ We are within our rights in demanding that they 
be paid, ‘‘still we do not have the right to put great nations of 
the world into involuntary receivership, or to add to the present 
international confusion.” The whole face of the world has 
changed since these debts were contracted. The depreciation of 
foreign currency, the barriers erected by tariff provisions, and 
the fall of commodity prices, are a few factors “which compel 
the reconsideration of this whole debt problem in the light of 
world stability.” There is wisdom in this open attitude, and, 
if Congress rejects it, influenced by partisan motives, not only 
foreign countries but ourselves will be the losers. Certainly 
nothing is to be gained by force, even supposing the application 
of force to be possible, and little from an ungracious attitude, 
which assumes that our debtors do not pay, not because they 
cannot, but because they will not. Should this assumption be 
shown to be true upon a reconsideration of the whole problem, 
there will be time enough for the United States to formulate 
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its policy and to consider what shall be done to conserve our 
rights. And reconsideration is all that our debtors ask for. 
Nothing is to be lost by acceding to their request.—THE EDITOR, 
America, December 3, 1932. 


Dante 


It is here that lies for us his supreme significance as the 
supreme type of the lay Catholic, deeply involved in the affairs 
of this world. No one can say that those absorbing human 
interests so often declared to be incompatible with a whole- 
hearted Catholicism were, in his day, dormant. The sap of a 
new springtime was running through human nature and was 
. felt by Dante to an intoxicating degree. Yet he kept his head 
and saw no need to change his creed in order to accommodate it 
to the demands of those vistas in life on this earth which were 
opening up to his generation. He stands, not only between the 
present and the past, but also between the visible and the in- 
visible world. He shows us in his own person the Catholic Faith 
in relation to the initial expression of that civilization which is 
now threatened. He represents a conjunction which it is the 
supreme task of the present generation to maintain.—STANLEY 
B. JAMES in Zhe /rish Ecclesiastical Record, December 1932. 


The Menace of Bolshevism 


To decry Bolshevik efficiency in the materialist sphere—in 
the factories, railroads, etc.,—is merely capitalist wish being 
father to the thought. The world of the hunger-marchers and 
the silent factories is at the least absurd in trying to insist that 
Communism has an inferior industrial structure. For a Catholic 
community to insist, on the basis of prejudiced evidence, that 
Communist industrialism must crash is little short of criminal 
folly. Communism is a powerful and immediate menace. It 
is a cause driven by blazing zeal and energy and by clear- 
headed logic—none of which materialist capitalism can claim. 
If we have sense, we will recognize that in the near future 
Bolshevism may win great victories in Europe. It is not enough 
to meet the threat by negation, suppression or denunciation, by 
platitudinous references to an unread Quadragesimo Anno or by 
pious approval of movements that do not move.—JOHN BUSTEED 
in Studies, December 1932. 


The Incarnation 

The centre and soul of Christmas and of the Christian Gospel 
is the dogma—or undeniable truth—of the Incarnation. By the 
Incarnation is meant that the infinite God and finite man are 
united in one person, Jesus Christ. Thus Jesus Christ is in the 
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full and integral sense a man with His own human intellect and 
will, His own human individuality, His own consciousness and 
conscience, His own feelings and functionings, just as any other 
man. These properties of humanity in Christ are not in the least 
encroached upon by the divinity, nor blended therewith: and 
yet the human completeness and integrity of Christ is permeated 
with the Godhead in so intimate a manner that both co-exist in 
one person. This is the meaning of what is called the Hypostatic 
union—the union of Christ’s human nature with the hypostasis 
or person of God the Son. Thus, God, by the Incarnation, 
bridged over the gulf which separated His infinite Self from 
finite man and came before men in human reality. He came 
down personally to a human level and lived and moved among 
men as one of themselves. Hence adoring Christ is adoring 
God; listening to Christ is listening to God; love of Christ is 
love of God; service of Christ is service of God. Moreover, the 
Incarnation has made it unspeakably more easy to do these 
things unto God by the concrete tangibility, the ineffable attrac- 
tiveness and the towering holiness of the God-man. The dogma 
of the Incarnation is the central doctrine of Christianity. And 
not only is the Incarnation the centre of Christianity. It is also 
the periphery of the whole Christian circle. It covers the whole 
area compassed by Christianity. Hence Christianity is the dogma 
of the Incarnation and the dogma of the Incarnation is Chris- 
tianity.--THE EpITorR, Zhe /rish Rosary, December 1932. 


Earl Russell on Education 


This little volume needs some notice because it is part of 
the rapidly organizing communist attack on all the old ways of 
life and thought. Mr. Russell deservedly has a great name as 
a mathematical philosopher. He is known for the brilliance of 
his earlier work. People, therefore, will read this Education 
and Social Order, for the sake of his reputation, and many of 
the unlearned and semi-learned will be, not carried away— 
for none can be carried away by this poor effort—but infected. 
They may think that communist ideals have the backing of great 
scientific minds. They may notice how this writer is so deeply 
anti-religious, so convinced that religion is little more than a 
degrading mythology, that he does not even stay to reason about 
it. He proclaims his new Paganism unblushingly, and discusses 
Christianity as cavalierly as he might—let us say—dismiss the 
philosophy of Anaxagoras, which never stirred the world. The 
tacit assumption throughout is, that Christianity is an exploded 
fallacy, a pathetic venture that has ended in failure. The new 
future must be faced with the ‘new Paganism. Youth must be 
taught according to the new Pagan code.—REV. DR. VANCE in 
Clergy Review, December 1932. 








REVIEWS 


1—AN ATTACK ON MYSTICISM 


WRITER who says that in his heart he would wish to sym- 

pathize with mystics and mysticism, has, nevertheless, as 
the result of long study, been compelled to condemn them 
and it, and has given his reasons in the book before us. As we 
read the author’s conclusions we are reminded of the saying 
attributed to a very well-known saint. Once he is said to have 
been asked: “Father, is it true that you once said that nine out 
of ten mystics were deluded?” To which he replied: “Did I 
say nine out of ten? I meant ninety-nine out of a hundred.” Mr. 
Elmer More would agree with the saint, except that he would not 
allow a loop-hole even for the one; mysticism, he concludes, 
is ‘‘a disease of religion,” “the handiwork of the Demon of the 
Absolute, showing itself in the field of religion exactly as it 
does in the fields of philosophy and art .and science.” To 
illustrate and confirm his conclusion he concentrates on St. John 
of the Cross, the most explicit exponent of the mystic state; he 
finds in him teaching which, if taken literally, is a negation of 
Christianity itself. 

No one can read this book without recognizing that the author 
wishes to give mysticism every chance. He wants to believe in 
it; he tells us he started out with a bias in its favour. He im- 
proves upon Bremond’s definition, and his own definition is a 
good one. In the light of this definition he examines the so- 
called mysticism of Plato, and exonerates him from the charge 
of being. a mystic, his doctrine of Ideas having given rise 
to the misconception. From Plato he passes to Aristotle who, in 
antithesis to his master, taught an “unstable dualism,” a “‘dis- 
junction of the absolute and the concrete.” Plotinus revolted 
against Aristotle, and his “flight of the alone to the Alone” makes 
him “the father of the mystics of the West.” The author then 
traces this influence, through Gregory Nazianzen and Augustine 
to the pseudo-Dionysius who “makes use of a cloudy obscurant- 
ism of language to juggle with two incompatible systems of 
thought, the Neo-Platonic and the Christian,” but who, never- 
theless, gives the setting for the western mystics who came after 
him. This influence is traced in St. Bonaventure, Ruysbroeck, 
and finally in St. John of the Cross. Here we are held up. St. 
John is dangerously sensuous; he is dangerously near teaching 
“an essential union of the soul with God”; in his doctrine con- 


* Christian Mysticism. By Paul Elmer More. London: S.P.C.K. Pp. 111. 
Price, 3s. 6d. 
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nected with the “Dark night of the soul,” he would seem to make 
nothing of the second of the two great commandments: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” reducing himself to “‘self- 
imposed vacuity, wherein even love as a consciously directed 
activity of the soul is suppressed.” 

It is chiefly on this last that the writer concentrates, and from 
it taunts, not without humour, the “Roman Church” in her diffi- 
culty with these ducklings of hers who persist in going where 
she does not dare to follow. He examines Maréchal and his 
“Psychology of the mystics,” and finds his apologetic wanting ; 
he concludes, as we said at the beginning, that mysticism is a 
disease, a perversion leading only to pain and needless suffering, 
a madness akin to that of the poet Cowper, or to the victims in 
M. Janet’s “Salpétriére.” 

What is to be answered to so grave an indictment, supported 
by a philosophy so well-grounded? In the first place we would 
say: E pur si muove. In spite of all Mr. Elmer More says the 
mystic exists, and his influence is invariably for good. “By their 
fruits you shall know them.” The world could ill afford to go 
without a St. John, a St. Paul, a St. Augustine; a St. Catherine, 
a St. Teresa, a St. Margaret Mary; a St. Benedict, a St. Bruno, a 
St. Francis of Assisi, a St. John of the Cross; to call these men 
and women spiritually diseased, to describe their works as the 
works of mere lunatics, is more than even common sense would 
bear. These were all mystics; they knew mysticism at first 
hand, and not, as does Mr. Elmer More, from theory or from 
books; and if they extol it as the height of human experience, 
they are likely to be right. In the second place, when we 
follow Mr. Elmer More’s argument, we are only the more im- 
pressed by the impossibility of rendering the supernatural in 
terms of mere natural philosophy. Even when reading some 
recent Catholic writers we have been tempted to suspect a ten- 
dency to make mysticism a kind of branch of metaphysics or 
psychology ; to compel it to submit to analysis and synthesis, like 
any other process of human thought. Mr. Elmer More has 
not failed to seize upon that tendency, and to show the fallacy 
to which it leads; indeed we may say ‘that his own conclusion, 
little more than a reductio ad absurdum, is only the result of an 
avowed Platonist pushing to its furthest extreme the method 
adopted by writers more orthodox. 

But thirdly, and more seriously, there is not a quotation from 
the mystical writers given by Mr. Elmer More, the interpreta- 
tion of which, as he renders it, we would accept. Most of the 
passages will be familiar to any ordinary reader of books on 
mysticism; a fact which makes one wonder how far the author 
has himself read the mystics at first hand. For of all writers, 
none more than the mystics need to be read as a whole. They 
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are dealing with experiences, “which it is not granted to man 
to utter” (2 Cor. xii. 4); they attempt to speak of these things 
in words and sentences that can at best but express one phase 
at once; these same words and sentences are necessarily coloured 
by the mentality, outlook, education of their generation. In- 
evitably, therefore, they fall short of all they want to say; in no 
mystic is this more manifest than in St. Teresa, master of lan- 
guage as she was, and ranked among the classics of Spain as she 
is to-day. Seldom can we take a mystic, as it were, at his face 
value; we must also bear in mind the man, his circumstances, 
what he may have said elsewhere, and many other things. Taken 
in this light, the quotations made by Mr. Elmer More, especially 
from St. Augustine and St. John of the Cross, may be read in 
a quite different sense from that in which he chooses to read 
them. They are expressions of one side of a truth; they are 
expressions of a truth in which the very words have to be re- 
considered; love, for instance, in the mouth of the mystic, 
usually has a transcendental sense, in which sense he can bestow 
it on God alone. That for all that he can love his neighbour as 
himself, nay, more than himself, “as Christ has loved him,” 
the life of every mystic sufficiently proves. 

It would seem that the final argument which sets Mr. Elmer 
More against the western, or Christian, mystics, and especially 
against St. John of the Cross, is the element of soul-suffering, 
“anguish of spirit,” which they introduce. He contrasts here 
the western with the eastern mystic, the Hindu and the Buddhist, 
and inclines to think that on this account the latter has the ad- 
vantage over the former. He accounts for this deterioration 
of the west to “that early stage in Christianity when Augustine, 
by rejecting the Platonic Ideas, made the plunge into the abyss 
of mysticism!” Surely our author demands great acts of faith 
from his readers; surely he knows that suffering is of the very 
essence of ideal love. Has he not heard of One who once when 
He went to pray, “began to be sorrowful and to be sad,” so 
that He had to say: “My soul is sorrowful even unto death” ; 
who “when He was in an agony prayed the longer”; and who 
on His deathbed of torture cried out: “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” He at least went through His “dark 
night,” not because He had “rejected the Platonic Ideas”; and 
if He called others to come after Him, we need not be surprised 
that He chose His most beloved to follow Him chiefly in this. 
Much more might be said, not in defence only, but in deep ad- 
miration of St. John’s “Dark Night”; we must confine ourselves 
to this one point, the nearness of the soul that passes through 
it to Him who was the Ideal of all men, and that at the most ideal 


moment of His life. 


Fi A.G. 
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2—THE JESUITS AND EDUCATION}! 


ERE is a careful, well-documented, and conspicuously modest 

narrative of the growth and present vast proportions of one 
part of the educational work of the Jesuits in the United States. It 
deals with the Jesuit High School, or, as we should say, with 
secondary education for boys; primary schools and Universities 
under the direction of the Jesuit Fathers, as well as other edu- 
cational labours, are not here described. Thus the reader is intro- 
duced to a part only of the educational work being done, but 
that is truly an immense labour and one most fruitful in good 
results for the boys, both temporal and spiritual. Also it is 
modern, like most things in America. It is one of the greatest 
achievements of what is by some called ‘‘the New Society,” 
that is, the Order subsequent to its formal restoration in 1814. 
Indeed, passing over the first efforts to found schools on the lines 
of the old Ratio Studiorum, or of its reform under Father Roothaan 
in 1832, we may say that the American Jesuit High School, still 
in its youth, is a vigorously alive modern product which faithfully 
adheres in spirit to the old Jesuit principles and ideals. Professor 
McGucken thus summarizes this department of the Society’s 
work : 

With the growth of the Catholic population in the United 
States, Jesuit schools have increased in numbers and attend- 
ance. From six schools in 1840, the Jesuit secondary system 
has grown until now it includes thirty-six High Schools. Be- 
sides that, the Fathers control thirteen Universities, thirteen 
colleges of liberal arts, and six juniorates where the under- 
graduate members of the Society receive their classical and 
normal training. The High School population in Jesuit schools 
increased from a little over 3,000 in 1880 to 14,233 in 1930 


(pp. 120, 121). 


The numerical strength of the Society in the United States, re- 
sponsible for this and other activities, may be given. Many critics 
would not have expected the Order to thrive in that soil. There 
are in the U.S.A. six ‘‘Provinces’’ of the Society, including (two 
years ago) no fewer than 1,847 priests, 1,902 scholastics, and 480 
lay-Brothers: altogether 4,231 Jesuits. Education, especially 
higher and university education, is the most widely extended 
activity of the Society in the States. The cost of the work must 
be very great, for the whole of it is unaided by local or State 
grants. Professor McGucken’s book is largely historical, and 


1The Jesuits and Education: The Society’s Teaching Principles and Practice, 
especially in Secondary Education in the United States, By William J. McGucken, 
S.J., Ph.D., Professor of Education, St. Louis University. New York: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. xx. 352. Price, $4.00. 1932. 
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well deserves the attention of all who have to do with popular and 
higher education. He describes how the Jesuits came to take up 
this work, not a little reluctantly, late in the sixteenth century, and 
how the famous Ratio Studiorum originated, and its various modi- 
fications from 1586 to 1832. In an appendix he gives a full English 
version of the Ratio (so far as relates to boys’ schools) as revised 
in 1832. But the Ratio is no longer of obligation. In the schools 
of to-day the old spirit still lives, and much of the method, but 
certainly not the curriculum. The author then traces the stages 
of Jesuit teaching activity in the United States during the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. Finally, we have chapters on 
method, administration, discipline, and the training of the Jesuit 
teacher. 

The book is richly supplied with statistics, plans, references, 
and quotations from educational writers and others. We might 
demur to the insertion of a laudatory passage which asserts that, 
not education but something else, is the real object of the Jesuit, 
for the writer unwarrantably narrows the meaning of the term and 
so is open to misunderstanding. Define the word education pro- 
perly, as Professor McGucken does, with great emphasis, and the 
misjudged eulogy becomes unmeaning. 

E.D.H. 





3—CATHOLIC AFRICA! 


N the last few years a quite new attitude has been taken up in 

regard to the foreign missions; an attitude which reflects the 
influence of our Holy Father, the scholar as well as the missionary. 
Hitherto, for the most part, the life on the missions had been im- 
mediate and practical. The missionary did his work for the con- 
version of the infidel and little more; whatever else came along, 
however valuable it has been to all generations since, was mainly 
of accidental growth, picked up, as it were, by the way. But 
recently it has been realized that much labour is wasted by this 
haphazard method. It has been felt that there is such a thing as 
a science of missiology, a knowledge of which must in the end 
multiply indefinitely the fruit of the labour spent on the mission- 
field. Mission conferences and congresses are being held, know- 
ledge is being collected and summarized, books are being written, 
studying the matter as a whole, the countries to be conquered for 
the Faith, the peoples to be won, the varied conditions under 
which the work is to be carried out, the methods which would seem 
to promise most hope of success in the various situations. 


1 Le Répertoire Africain. By Henri Dubois, S.J., Secretary of the Conférence 
des Missions catholiques d'Afrique. Rome: Sodalité de S. Pierre Claver. Pp. 


xvii. 399. 
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Such a book is Le Répertoire Africain, by Pére Dubois, S.J., 
Secretary of the Conference of Catholic Missions in Africa. It is 
a veritable mine of information, both for the missionary on the 
African mission-field, and for the student of the missions at home. 
Pére Dubois has, first of all, summarized the history of Africa 
so far as the European can know it, going back to pre-historic 
times, and coming down to the explorations of our own and the 
last generation. Next he has discussed the climate, the differ- 
ence of the African races, their languages, the civilization, art, 
and music of the African people, paying due tribute to the last. 

With this background he approaches the problems which con- 
front the white man in the Dark Continent; problems of coloniza- 
tion, of education, of development, of labour, discussing especially 
the question of forced labour which has roused so much contro- 
versy. Next he turns to the main purpose of his book, the mis- 
sions themselves. He reflects on the training and preparation of 
missionaries, both priests and catechists, European and native. 
He examines the chief methods of approach, the school, the dis- 
pensary, the laboratory, the chapel. He looks outside, and faces 
the problems of the mission in its relation with governments, 
society, and the individual. He has a most interesting, instruc- 
tive, and large-minded study of the various forces fighting for 
the African soul, pagan, Mohammedan, Protestant and Catholic. 
He concludes with tables, of the various organizations, Protestant 
and Catholic, working on the mission-field, and with a bibliography 
which alone should stir the erithusiasm of the student. 

It is impossible to do more here than give an idea of the con- 
tents of this veritable African encyclopedia. Every chapter pro- 
vides material for an essay ; and while Pére Dubois has, of course, 
the missions primarily in view, he realizes that, for their full free- 
dom to act, he must examine both their surroundings and the 
mentality of those alongside of whom the missionary must work. 
This is especially marked in his discussion of the non-Catholic 
missions. He shows the energy and zeal with which they are 
undertaken, the organization, so much more efficient than our 
own, and their fruits; while in no way depreciating the methods 
and results of the Catholic missions, he suggests that we have 
something to learn from the methods of others. And yet we come 
to the end of this study, and thank God for the noble band of 
men and women who, in fifty years, have spread themselves across 
the continent of Africa, and have done so much for the Faith in 
a land that, sixty years ago, was virtually unknown. With all 
our weaknesses, which Pére Dubois does not hesitate to point 
out, we have never read a work on the missions which has given 
us more hope and encouragement. It runs to over four hundred 
pages and is excellently produced. 

FH A.G. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


THEOLOGICAL. 

UR chief difficulty about the work, De Vera Religione quaes- 

tiones selectae (Herder: 9 marks), by Dr. Wenceslaus Pohl, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Vienna, of which this 
is a very belated notice, concerns its title. It consists of three 
main tractatus, the first of which is occupied with demonstrating 
the existence of God, the second with religion in general, the third 
with reveiation in general. The first occupies more space than 
the other two put together, and really belongs to Natural Theology, 
where the many ulterior questions that arise about God as He is 
in Himself and towards us must all be treated scientifically ; we 
are a little puzzled, therefore, at this isolation of the arguments 
for His existence. They are, however, well set forth along the 
usual lines ; though for our own part we should prefer to see one 
or two pushed right home than such a multitude treated summarily. 
The other two treatises can justly be entitled de Vera Religione, 
in which subject they begin the main demonstration. In contending 
for monotheism in primitive man, and also in dealing with some 
other questions, Dr. Pohl shows himself well acquainted with the 
important researches of his colleague, Dr. Wilhelm Schmidt, and 
refers to his monumental work, Ursprung der Gottesidee, where- 
of three massive volumes have already appeared, and at least two 
more are expected. At some lectures lately delivered at Oxford 
Dr. Schmidt seemed inclined to lay less emphasis on the Pygmies 
than he has done hitherto, and possibly Dr. Pohl’s position on the 
subject (e.g., on p. 248) may need some modification; but before 
deciding this we must await the publication of Dr. Schmidt’s lec- 
tures. Dr. Pohl promises us another volume when the circum- 
stances of time allow; it will be welcome on all counts, and will 
doubtless help to justify the title of the whole work. 

We have received from the Press of the Gregorian University 
the first three numbers of a series of texts intended to provide 
material for the ‘‘exercitia practica’’ introduced by the Papal Con- 
stitution on theological studies as an integral part of the theological 
course. The general purpose of the editors is to reproduce the 
best critical text of the works selected, with a short introduction 
and such notes and references as will be useful without supplying 
to the student information which he ought to seek out for himself. 

The first of these works, De Spiritu Sancto Anima Corporis 
Mystici: Testimonia selecta e Patribus Graecis, edited by Sebas- 
tianus Tromp, S.J. (pp. 64; 4 lire), contains, with a Latin trans- 
lation, a collection of more difficult extracts taken from the Greek 
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Fathers from Irenzus to Cyril of Alexandria, the interpretation 
of which ought to afford plenty of material for a substantial piece 
of work. The second, Divi Augustini De Correptione et Gratia 
secundum textum Maurinoriim, edited by Carolus Boyer, S.J.(pp. 
64; 4lire), provides what the editor considers, for the purpose of 
these ‘‘exercitia,’’ the most suitable of St. Augustine’s works on 
Grace. The introduction treats of the origin of the work, its pur- 
pose and its subsequent history, and suggests a number of books 
that may be consulted. The third, De Obligatione Catholicorum 
Perseverandi in Fide; Documenta Concilia Vaticani, edited by 
Henricus Lennerz, S.J. (pp. 68; 4 lire), supplies all the passages 
necessary for a consideration of the much disputed Session 3, Cap 
3, § 6 and Canon 6 of the Vatican Council. An Appendix contains 
relevant matter from the works of Tanner, Platel, Hermes and 
Kleutgen. 

Similar to these in purpose and scope is a series of texts edited 
by M. Grabmann and Father Pelster, S.J. (Verlag Aschendorff : 
Miinster, Germany), of which we have received the ninth number, 
sc., Gualteri Canceflarii et Bartholomaei De Bononia O.F.M. 
Quaestiones Ineditae De Assumptioné B.V.M. Quas ad Fidem 
Manuscriptorum editit Augustinus Deneffe, S.J. (pp. 60; 
RM. 1.20). 

All these texts are admirably produced. 


Mora. THEOLOGY. 


With a view of rendering the Marriage-Law of the Church more 
intelligible to her children, as well as to outsiders, Father Raoul 
Plus, S.J., has compiled a little book called Marriage (B.O. & W. : 
3s. 6d.), which is in effect an application of the teaching and 
counsels of the Pope’s famous Casti Connubii. It is exceedingly 
clear and practical, amply provided with ‘‘modern instances.’’ 


SCRIPTURAL, 


We are glad to see the Abbé Klein’s Gospel commentary, which 
in its original French dress we welcomed in May of last year, now 
worthily translated into English by W. P. Baines, with the title of 
Jesus and His Apostles (Longmans: tos. 6d. n.). It is a fascinat- 
ing study of the art of the greatest of Masters of Novices in carv- 
ing, out of somewhat intractable material, the pillars of His future 
Church, and it furnishes an excellent example of the way in which 
a devout scholar, steeped in the spirit of the Gospels, can make 
them interpret themselves. It is a work of permanent utility both 
for the student and the devout reader. 

We are reminded of the loss which the Church in England has 
sustained from the lamented death of Father Vassall-Phillips, 
C.SS.R., by the appearance of a posthumous work from his pen, 
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Apostolic Christianity (B.O. & W.: 8s. 6d.), which will rank 
amongst his very best, both in matter and treatment. Its aim is 
to show, from their own testimony, that the Apostles taught a 
dogmatic religion, much more detailed and explicit than non- 
Catholics suspect, a manifestly divine religion, judging by its 
triumph over enormous obstacles, and a religion which, in all 
essentials, is that taught by the Catholic Church to-day. The 
chief value of the book is thus, as the Archbishop of Liverpool 
aptly points out, its vindication of Christ’s Divinity as part of the 
original revelation, and of the identity of ‘‘Roman Catholicism’’ 
with Apostolic Christianity. Once more the advantage of going 
back to the Bible, and, with the aid of credible commentators, 
pondering its text, is clearly proved. In order to maintain his 
errors, the non-Catholic Christian has first of all to weaken the 
witness of the New Testament. 

Dean Inge, who owns that ‘‘it was the Church which selected 
the canonical books out of a much larger number, and assigned 
to them the authority which we believe them to possess,’’ qualifies 
this admission by saying further ‘‘the Church may have been 
guided to make this selection.’’ But he allows to the Church no 
authority in interpreting the Bible; consequently, his comments 
and explanations in Every Man’s Bible (Longmans: 7s. 6d. n.) 
represent Biblical scholarship with a decidedly modernistic tinge, 
not the Catholic tradition. However, his selection of passages 
in the Authorized Version, illustrating the attributes of God, the 
Life of Christ, the Christian Graces and the Christian Experience, 
are aptly chosen and should do something to restore amongst his 
co-religionists the practice of Bible-reading, the decay of which 


he laments. 
PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Father R. S. Bandas’s new work, Contemporary Philosophy and 
Thomistic Principles (The Bruce Publishing Co. : $4.50), with an 
Introduction by the Rev. J. S. Zybura, has many merits. It covers 
much ground, and it is vigorously and clearly written. The School 
of Thomists seem to have in mind to show the wealth of their 
master’s philosophy against the background of modern thought 
and contemporary problems. They leave nothing unread, as the 
prodigious lists of references at the bottom of pages prove, and 
they are enthusiastic enough to believe that by rapid comparisons 
the first class quality of their wares can be best advertised. In this 
genre of books Contemporary Philosophy and Thomistic Principles 
reaches a high standard. It leaves nothing out that can impress, 
and it goes on its assured way with all that minute knowledge of 
rivals that is requisite for its triumph. The philosophers who 
serve as grist for the Thomist Mill might probably complain 
that full justice has not been done to them and that the kind of 
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criticism which this volume contains is of little value in ‘‘modern” 
eyes. As, however, they are past cure, and there are so many 
nowadays who are looking for a world-view, and a sure guidance 
to the troubles of life, this compilation should prove of great 
service and is, therefore, to be highly recommended. 

Father Godfrey Anstruther, O.P., has done well to translate P. 
Sertillange’s short but weighty treatise Foundations of Thomistic 
Philosophy (Sands : 3s. 6d). It contains eight chapters which treat 
in turn of the famous theses of St. Thomas. The style of P. Ser- 
tillanges makes translation not too easy, for its philosophic elo- 
quence and elusive brilliance have no counterpart in English. The 
second chapter, for instance, on Being and Knowledge impresses 
a reader of the French original as one of the most suggestive and 
profound in modern Thomist literature. In the English the tell- 
ing phrases no longer sound so convincing ; a suspicion of rhetoric 
creeps in. This is not, however, the fault of the translator, who 
is to be congratulated both on his decision to translate such an 
important book and on his success in carrying out the undertaking. 

Mr. Thomas Whittaker is well known for his studies on Neo- 

Platonism and his rationalist creed. In a short work, however, 
called Prolegomena to a New Metaphysic (Cambridge University 
Press : 5s.), he shows himself decidedly on the side of the angels, 
—a signal proof, if it were needed, that the study of Plato and 
other great Greek philosophers is the handmaid of wisdom and 
a potent antidote to the diseases of modern thought. Mr. Whit- 
taker does not mention St. Thomas and the Scholastic meta- 
physicians, and, with his reputation for rationalism, one hardly 
expects good counsel and direction from him. Nevertheless, this 
book will serve as a prolegomena not so much to a new metaphysic 
as to the ‘‘philosophia perennis.’’ The spirit of Plato broods over 
the pages, and at a time when science and an empirical realism are 
forgetful of their status and limitations, it is good to find a plea 
for the appreciation of pure speculation, of teleology, personality, 
and a renewed search for the undying truths which regulate human 
life. Some of the conclusions drawn by Mr. Whittaker stop short 
of the whole truth, but the teaching is wise, the spirit of inquiry 
sincere, and the corrections he makes of contemporary scientific 
arguments are very necessary. We hope that he will have many 
disciples in this belated quest ‘‘to seek a better world.”’ 


HISTORICAL. 


Even for one more or less acquainted with the subject, Mrs. 
Rhys David’s Manual of Buddhism (Sheldon Press: 7s. 6d.) will 
not be found easy reading; and it is well that she warns us be- 
forehand that her book is ‘‘for advanced students.’’ To a very 
great extent she has invented, or developed from her predecessors, 
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a vocabulary of her own; and both eye, and ear, and brain have 
to grow accustomed to words like ‘‘come-and-see-ish,’’ ‘‘not-time- 
ish,’’ ‘‘not-anywhere-to-be-found-self,’’ and to phrases like ‘‘who 
is to be praised for what has in becoming become,’’ before they 
will make much progress under her direction. In matter of fact, 
this Manual is chiefly concerned, first, with the history of Bud- 
dhistic studies, mainly in England, up to the present time ; second, 
with an attempt to separate the original teaching of the Buddha 
from later accretions ; and third, with some account of the history 
of Buddhism itself. But we must confess it is difficult reading; 
so difficult, that even the scholar will need much patience to get 
through it. Still, when he has finished, he will at least know 
what a certain scholar thinks on certain knotty points of Bud- 
dhistic history and literature ; and, with Buddhistic studies in their 
present condition, no one can expect more from any manual of 
Buddhism. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


In some two hundred-odd pages the anonymous author of the 
Life of The Mother Foundress of the Society of Marie Réparatrice 
(The Manresa Press, pp. xii. 212: 6s. net) has succeeded in present- 
ing vividly the rather complicated story of Emilie d’Oultremont, 
who later became Baroness d’Hooghvorst, and finally Mother 
Mary of Jesus, Foundress of the Réparatrice nuns. At the age of 
twenty-eight the Baroness, who combined the duties of a society 
hostess in Rome and Brussels with a vigorous interior life of 
prayer and mortification, was left a widow with four young child- 
ren. Already it had been borne in on her that she was one day 
to devote herself to God in the religious state, and even to 
found a Society devoted to the work of reparation. It seemed to 
her that she learnt from St. Ignatius Loyola, to whom she was very 
devout, that the new congregation was to model itself on his Rule. 
The difficulties, however, were so overwhelming as to suggest 
delusion. Yet, on mentioning the matter to Pére Petit, her direc- 
tor, she was surprised to find that, so far from dismissing the idea 
as fantastic, he even encouraged her to its execution. In spite of 
much opposition on the part of her relatives and of the Bishop of 
Liége, the Society of Marie Réparatrice was at length founded and 
approved by the Holy See. Of her young children the two boys 
were later happily married, while the girls entered the new Con- 
gregation. The subsequent life of Mother Mary of Jesus was one 
of considerable trial, interior and exterior, and, towards the end, 
of great physical suffering. Yet her work flourished and has 
continued to live, as the list of convents given in the Appendix 
testifies. In the material production of the book, the Manresa 
Press, for all its high standard, has surpassed itself. 

Grace, no doubt, builds on nature, and so wherever national 
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characteristics are prominent and permanent enough, one may 
find ‘‘national’’ Saints, but, since they are all fashioned on a 
single model, the supernatural similarities of Saints are far more 
striking than their natural differences. However, it was a happy 
idea of Mr. Sheed to bring together, on the occasion of the 
fifteenth Centenary of St. Patrick, eighteen brief biographies of 
holy people of Irish blood, written by their racial kinsfolk, and 
exhibiting sainthood, so to speak, under its Celtic aspect. The 
book is called The Irish Way (Sheed & Ward: 6s. net.). It is 
noteworthy that only one-third of the collection have, as yet, been 
canonized, but all display, in varying degrees, that heroic self- 
sacrifice which is the essence of sanctity. Most readers will turn 
first to the ‘‘saints’’ of our-own day, and they will find in the 
strongly-contrasted lives at the end of the work—those of Father 
Willie Doyle and of Matt Talbot—the same love of prayer and 
penance that shines in the first, the life of St. Patrick. These 
stories are told by Father James Brodrick and Mr. Sheed respec- 
tively, with rare insight and literary skill. And the rest of the 
book, produced by well-known writers, is in thorough keeping 
with these closing pages. 

Father Thurston has called upon another helper, in addition to 
Miss Gleeson, to enable him to get through the colossal enter- 
prise of re-editing and bringing up to date Butler’s Lives of the 
Saints within a reasonable time. Mr. Donald Attwater has, in 
fact, become the chief responsible editor of the six months begin- 
ning with July, for which, however, Father Thurston will con- 
tinue to supply source-material, bibliographies and critical notes. 
In The Lives of the Saints for July (B.O. & W.: 7s. 6d.) there 
are 244 lives and feasts commemorated, more than half of which 
(127) are entirely new. The lives of chief interest occurring in this 
volume are those of Blessed Thomas More, SS. Bonaventure, 
Camillus de Lellis, Vincent de Paul and Ignatius Loyola. Many 
of the English Martyrs find their due places, and not a few of the 
more legendary, such as the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, and the 
Three Kings. There is now good hope that this fine piece of 
British scholarship will be brought to a close before the end of 
this year. 

“Only those who would willingly be subject,” says the Imita- 
tion, ‘‘can safely rule.’’ The character sketch of Raphael, Cardinal 
Merry del Val (Longmans: 6s. n.) which Madame Forbes has 
lately published, illustrates this Christian axiom perfectly, for, 
whilst the Cardinal’s early and persistent ambition was to be 
wholly engaged in the active work of the ministry, it was his fate 
literally to have honour thrust upon him and to reach the highest 
office, short of the Papacy itself, in the government of the Church. 
But ecclesiastical honours, properly borne, are only so many op- 
portunities for self-sacrifice in the service of others, of weighty 
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responsibilities and unending anxieties, and under that aspect 
the youthful prelate—he was only 65 when he died—found them 
tolerable. The glimpses of his inner life and his spiritual predilec- 
tions, here delicately given to the public for the first time, clear 
the character of the Cardinal from whatever remains of popular 
misapprehension. The assertion, however, on the dust-cover— 
‘‘Tu1s work shows the real man, ENGLISH in his mentality and 
sympathies . . .’’—-seems to us a misjudged attempt to narrow a 
personality which, in consequence of Spanish and Irish blood, 
Belgian, English and Italian education, but much more because of 
a truly Catholic spirit, was cosmopolitan in its range and interest. 
The little book will, we hope, attract many readers, and it is 
sure to arouse in them all a desire for a fuller account. 

The great Pugin, born in 1812, died in 1852. But in that short 
forty years, by dint of intense and precocious activity, he revolu- 
tionized the theory and practice of architecture in England, and, 
after he had joined the Church in 1835, did much to cause Catho- 
lics to emerge ‘‘from the catacombs.’’ A combined memoir of 
his father and himself was published in 1862, but he has had to 
wait till now for a formal biography. Considering his person- 
ality and his achievements, this fact is a reproach to Catholics, 
for though something of an enfant terrible, Pugin did as much 
for the Faith as he did for art. The only fault we have to find 
with Mr. Trappes-Lomax is that his Pugin: a Portrait of a Mediz- 
val Victorian (Sheed & Ward: 15s. n.) is too short. Even such 
an important matter as his conversion is briefly and inadequately 
treated, nothing being said about its exact date or the priest who 
received him. On the other hand, the greatest pains have been 
taken to compile a list of his writings, and, more interesting still, 
of the buildings which he designed or constructed or equipped or 
shared in producing : a valuable, if confessedly incomplete, record. 
The book abounds in piquant anecdotes, as might be expected, 
and the author’s style, graceful and humorous, suits the subject 
admirably. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


The excellent treatise on Confiance, by Father P. de Jaegher, 
S.J., which in its French original we welcomed a year ago, has 
since been translated into English with the title The Virtue of 
Trust (B.O. & W.: 8s. 6d.). St. Teresa of the Child Jesus, to 
whom it is dedicated, has been its inspiration, for she is the most 
conspicuous example in recent years of that child-like confidence 
in God’s love and goodness which is the surest way of enjoying 
His bounty. Trust in God flourishes in proportion as trust in 
self, as an end and motive in life, wanes, so our confidence avoids 
the danger of presumption. The result of assiduous practice of 
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the virtue is that spirit of abandonment to Divine Providence 
which completes the self-sacrifice required of the true Christian. 
Father de Jaegher’s beautiful book takes the reader in detail 
through all the degrees of this consoling virtue, which emphati- 
cally is its own reward, although it wins, too, such great favours 
from God. 

Mother St. Paul’s great enterprise of presenting the career of 
Our Lord and His teaching in a series of seasonal meditation 
books is nearing its close. Advent, Lent, Eastertide and Pente- 
cost, together with two volumes on the period after, have already 
appeared, and Vita Christi: The Third Year, Part I. (Longmans : 
5s. n.), is now before us. No better way of uniting study and 
prayer on this most prolific of themes can be imagined, for the 
author is skilled in setting forth the bread of the Word in the most 
appetizing and—if the metaphor is allowable—most digestible 
form. She has deserved well of the Catholic faithful in English- 
speaking lands. 

We have to congratulate Father J. B. Coyle, C.SS.R., on the 
completion of his magnum opus—Meditations and Readings for 
Every Day in the Year, from the writings of St. Alphonsus Liguori 
(The Talbot Press: 5s. n. each volume) in time for the bicenten- 
ary celebrations of the foundation of the Congregation. In these 
eight volumes—Vol. V., Part II. is the last to hand—the memory 
and influence of the great Founder is preserved for the use of 
the English-speaking Church, in an attractive and permanent 
form, well-calculated to inspire and stimulate generations to come. 
The series forms a valuable addition to the spiritual library. 

The impulse to make reparation to the loving Heart of God 
made Man for the unspeakable ingratitude of His creatures enters 
into all genuine devotion, but forms a special feature of our own 
times when that ingratitude has been organized into a conscious 
system. Hence a warm welcome is due to Victim Souls of the 
Sacred Heart (Loyola Press : $1.00), a manual translated from the 
German of Max Schmid, S.J., which, first published in 1920, has 
reached nine editions. It is aptly prefaced by Pope Pius’s Encycli- 
cal on Reparation, and provides, not only full doctrinal explana- 
tions of the devotion, but also a vast variety of means of carrying 
it out. Especially valuable is the suggestion that the inevitable 
ills of life can form material for this process of satisfaction. This 
is literally to make virtue of necessity. 

An intimate acquaintance with the text of St. Augustine and 
appreciation of his spirit, have enabled the Rev. Nazareni Petrelli, 
0.S.A., to compile the Annus Mystico-Augustinus (Marietti : 
12.00 1.) in two well-printed volumes, containing readings and 
prayers from the Saint’s works arranged for daily use. Those 
who have Latin enough to use them daily will benefit from such 
contact with one of the greatest souls that the Church can boast. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


M. l’Abbé Jean Dermine has written a thoroughly readable 
book, L’Education Chrétienne de la Personalité (Editions de la 
Cité Chrétienne: 20.0ofr.), which many parents, teachers and 
others will find of great value. The psychological and theological 
helps to the building up of character are clearly stated and justified. 
The last chapters are devoted to the education of girls, and claims 
for them a knowledge of their own language, of classics, both Latin 
and Greek, of a certain amount of philosophy, especially psycho- 
logy, moral and pedagogy, with a touch of logic, and a few 
scientific studies, such as biology, botany, chemistry, physiology, 
even algebra and trigonometry. As a basis and crown to these, 
a sound grounding in the Faith. The study of sciences the author 
does not insist on, but recommends them as a counterpoise to 
feminine instability! It is clear that such education is intended 
for those who frequent secondary schools. Along with this forma- 
tion there must be one which fits her for home life, enabling her to 
manage the running of the house. 

It must have entailed laborious investigation to pick out the 
psychology from the voluminous writings of one who was es- 
sentially a theologian, but Dr. James Morgan has done so in The 
Psychological Teaching of St. Augustine (Elliot Stock: 7s. 6d.) 
with considerable skill. We can recommend this book to those 
who wish to learn the priceless heritage that we owe to a Doctor 
of the Church of the fifth century, one who, moreover, left his 
stamp in many ways on St. Thomas, Fénelon and Malebranche 
and even Descartes, though the latter managed to distort St. 
Augustine’s theology as well as the ‘‘Cogito, ergo sum.’’ Nothing 
can be truer than the appreciation of M. Blondel, quoted by the 
author, ‘‘Doctor of sin, conversion, grace, and justification, master 
of the mystic ways, philosopher of interior illumination, herald 
of charity, the Eucharist, Tradition, and the Catholic Church : so 
many aspects are united in him without confusion that he escapes 
all definition, all special classification.’’ Where we have checked 
the author’s references, they have generally been accurate, but 
now and again there are mistakes, as well as misprints, rather too 
numerous to be included in so short a notice. None are of much 
importance. 


go 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The aim of The Great Experiment, by E. M. Bowers (Dent : 5s.), 
is to explain life as an unbroken evolution by ascent. It is interest- 
ing as a description of various kinds of life; but as a philosophy 
we must consider it quite worthless. The Great Experiment is 
supposed to be a single ‘‘Nature’’ gradually rising, under stress 
of self-impulse and self-guidance, from the lowest to the highest 
life, but, instead of attempting this task, the author does not 
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scruple to call in the higher from nowhere in particular to help the 
lower out of its difficulties. In fact, it is rather as if many 
‘“‘Natures” consulted together for the purpose. To show that this 
is no caricature, we will take one passage from p. 28: ‘‘Humming 
birds, hovering at the entrance to the long-tubed corollas of jewel- 
weed or trumpet creeper . . . carry pollen on their beaks and 
heads from one plant to another. . . By some means, by any means 
[italics ours] crossing must be attained.’’ Search may be made in 
vain throughout the book to discover how, from one and the same 
origin, jewel weed and humming birds arose. Many such examples 
might be given. If this be kept in view, the book will give much 
useful information. 

Messrs. Desclée de Brouwer et Cie have sent us Officium Com- 
pletorii, the accompaniment to the Plain Chant manual of the 
Office of Compline compiled by Father Burke of Dublin. Dom 
Desrocquettes has clothed the Plain Chant in very original har- 
monics. The setting is something more than interesting. It is 
essentially appropriate. True to the tradition of his school he 
makes a point of changing the chord on the ictus whether this 
falls on a short or long syllable. This may or may not please 
some critics. But no one can gainsay the beauty and fittingness 
of the harmonics. Their execution is well within the competence 
of the average player. The book costs 10.00 fr. 

The first part of a detailed study of Gregorian Musical Rhythm 
comes from the same publisher. This translation of Part I. of 
Vol. I. will be very welcome to those who are not familiar with 
Dom Mocquereau’s two monumental volumes in the original 
French. Quantities of ink have been spilt over this contentious 
subject. And many there are who cry ‘‘Peace, peace, but there 
is no peace.’’ There is one consolation, however. If in theory 
the subject is subtle and illusive, in practice it can be reduced to 
simplicity itself. But those who seek something more than a 
mere rule of thumb will find, in this learned brochure of Dom 
Mocquereau, the authoritative exposition of the Solesmnes theory 
of Plain Chant rhythm. Apart from certain French angularities 
the translation is well done. 

Messrs. Burns, Oates and Washbourne have issued at one 
shilling The Daily Hymn Book. This is a wonderfully cheap 
little manual of 644 pages, well printed, containing hymns for 
every day in the year. Apart from the large collection of Plain 
Chant melodies familiar in the Solesmnes books which it contains 
there is an extensive choice of modern tunes. The Hymn Book 
that will please everyone has not been made. Here in such a large 
collection of tunes it would be foolish to expect every item to be 
of the highest standard. The inclusion of certain feeble tunes of 
the Mid-Victorian type is more than compensated for by the pre- 
sence of a number of strong virile tunes. Translations are pro- 
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vided for all the Latin Hymns, many excellent, some frankly poor, 
But taken all in all the Daily Hymn Book should prove of great 
value in the furtherance of Congregational Singing. 


FICTION. 


Adventure Island, by Fergal McGrath, S.j., is not a school 
story, but a story about schoolboys. It seems to me quite definitely 
to put Father McGrath in the front rank of those who attempt 
the difficult task of writing to engage the attention of young 
people. This book will please both young and old. The plot is really 
exciting and cleverly worked out but, better than that, the charac- 
terization is excellent. Father McGrath’s boys and girls and their 
parents are recognizable people of flesh and blood, unlike the 
dummies that usually spoil the appeal of adventure stories. Their 
dialogue is natural, here and there, one is glad to see, interspersed 
with bits of Gaelic which gives its peculiar note to conversation in 
the West of Ireland. The scenery, too, is well interpreted, all 
the wildness and loneliness of that charmed coast finding its way 
into these pages. Such books as Adventure Island are a blessing 
for both parents and children, and we can never have too many 
of them 

Father Owen Dudley continues, in The Pageant of Life (Long- 
mans: 6s. n.), his powerful apologetic in defence of Christianity, 
that has occupied his other successful essays in fiction. His de- 
fence wisely consists of attack, and his knowledge of the twists 
and turns to which the ‘‘modern mind’’ descends in its endeavour 
to escape from the rule of conscience, enables him to expose its 
disingenuousness skilfully and ruthlessly. For the most part, the 
jam of entertainment is more perceptible,—for the story is most 
dramatic and is told in picturesque style—than the powder 
of instruction, but occasionally the proportions are not so judici- 
ously mixed. The denouement is curious, and perhaps too much 
reliance is placed on the supernatural, but it is movingly written, 
with a psychological insight given to few. 

The story called Wops and the Twins (B.O. & W.: 5s.), by H. 
and A. Waddingham Seers, strikes with great exactness the mean 
between childish talk and the language of grown-ups and, with 
the same skill, invests a series of fairly ordinary incidents with a 
spice of adventure that will captivate healthy-minded children. 

Miss Cecily Hallack has never done anything better of its kind 
than All About Selina (B.O. & W. : 5s.), which is of the authentic 
lineage of ‘‘The Water Babies,’’ but shot through with a spiri- 
tuality of which poor Kingsley was incapable. And she has found 
an inspired artist in ‘‘Robin” who adorns her sweetly fanciful tale 
with line-drawings of exquisite taste and humour. The combina- 
tion makes an almost perfect child’s book, and should do much 
to make a perfect child. 
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Mrs. Sophie Maude has added another to her list of entertain- 
ing stories, Lord John (Sands & Co. : 6s.), a charming tale with 
the scene laid mostly in France, in the time of Louis XIV. Madame 
de Montespan, after her reformation, plays a large and edifying 
part in the narrative, and another to share the honours with the 
hero is Blessed Grignon de Montfort. The narrative is full of 
vivid incidents, but is somewhat disfigured by an overplus of 
French phrases. 

A lady we certainly look forward to meeting again is described 
in Cecily Hallack’s Miss Becky O’Toole (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.). 
Becky is a most original little person, one of God’s maids-of-all- 
work, her special sphere of action being a small English village 
where she practises assiduously the two great commandments of 
the law. The lovely little sketch of her visit to the young man 
dying is a little spoiled by inexact language regarding the effects 
of Holy Communion. Nor should pronouns referring to God be 
deprived of their capitals. These small criticisms are all that sug- 
gest themselves in perusing a very charming book. 

When one sits down with the intention of reviewing a book of 
pious short-stories and suddenly awakes to the fact that, when 
the last page has been reached, there is a great longing for more, 
one recognizes the experience as one always evoked by the writ- 
ings of Miss Enid Dinnis. Of her latest production, By Fancy’s 
Footpath (Sands & Co.: 3s. 6d.n.), ome can only say that it 
equals in spiritual and artistic beauty those earlier books of hers, 
God’s Fairy Tales and Mystics All. We have tried to select one 
story as meriting special mention, but whichever one decides upon 
the other eleven rise up in indignant protest, so we advise every- 
one to get these twelve inimitable stories, which are delightfully 
illustrated by Florence Harrison. 

A whimsical, but perhaps effective, way of teaching polite be- 
haviour to children is contained in a book called Mr. Manners 
by R. Henniker-Heaton (B. O. & W. : 5s.)—a record of the faults 
in various departments of conduct committed and corrected by a 
family of seven. It brings together many amusing quotations and 
is charmingly illustrated by Daphne Jerrold. 


Non-CaTHOLICc. 


Catholics will not be much concerned with a well-meant attempt 
at framing a philosophy wholly alien in its assumptions to Catholic 
belief, yet, though they must consider Mr. James C. McKerrow’s 
An Introduction to Pneumatology (Longmans: 6s. n.) as a book 
almost entirely devoid of scientific, philosophical or religious value, 
still the very attempt of one who is a thorough-going Evolutionist 
to fashion a corresponding philosophy is not without its interest. 
The author repeatedly says that evolutionary processes resulted in 
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the ‘‘emergence’’ of rational animals. These, however, were not 
men, but anthropoids—man did not emerge until religion super- 
vened. The re-birth of the anthropoid, effected by ‘‘grace,’’ makes 
him specifically human or religious. To discuss religion in terms 
of reason is illicit, for this is to judge specifically human activity 
by merely anthropoid standards. Hence the new science of ‘‘Pneu- 
matology”’ is called for, a science that is not mental or rational 
but spiritual. ‘‘The age of reason,’’ says the author, ‘‘is past,’’ 
and thus he seems to excuse himself for doing without it. We must 
frankly state that the author’s equipment, especially as regards 
knowledge of Catholic dogma does not warrant his attempt at a 
new philosophical system. 


LITERARY. 


Some of the effects of divorce, especially upon the children, are 
excellently portrayed in well-balanced drama, Les Enfants sans 
parents, by Jean d’Avignon (Téqui: 5.00 fr.). A child of divorced 
parents is brought up, cruelly enough for she is an outsider, in the 
house of her father’s mother. Another sister has gone away, to 
make her own life. How they come together, how they endeavour 
to win back their mother who has married again, how after much 
suffering they begin life again with their faith to help them, is 
made a living picture in this interesting play. All the characters 
are female. 

Even in the days when Jesuits were being hanged, drawn, and 
quartered in England, Francis Bacon did not hesitate to hold them 
up before his countrymen as the model educators of that period. 
Among his Jesuit contemporaries was René Rapin (1621—1687), 
whose name cannot escape any history of European literature, 
both on account of his own excellence as a writer, and on account 
of his great influence as a critic. If we were compelled to choose 
four specimens of Jesuit literary training in France, we would 
name Corneille, Moliére, Voltaire, and Rapin; but the last excels, 
as we would expect him to excel, in that which marks him out as 
a teacher as well as an exponent, of literary culture. He is known 
to a few at second hand; we wish he were better known. Since 
the classical days of Latin it may be questioned whether anyone 
has written more beautiful Latin verse than Rapin; since Aris- 
totle’s Art of Poetry became a standard of criticism, it may be 
asked whether anyone has used his principles with better judg- 
ment. Rapin, in many ways, may be taken as the ideal Christian 
humanist ; and he will be esteemed or set aside according as true 
humanism itself is honoured or ignored. Accordingly we think 
that Father I. T. McDonald, of Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Mass., U.S.A., has done Letters no small service by re-publishing 
Rapin’s four books Hortorum, Of Gardens (Holy Cross Press). 
We know the origin of such works ; they were intended to provide 
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further reading, with a Christian background, for students of the 
ancient classics. In these four books Rapin has set before himself 
the Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil; with what success he has 
reflected them let the reader judge. Certainly none will fail to 
be captivated by the rhythm, the ease, the very spontaneity of 
Rapin’s hexameters. On the page opposite to the Latin text ap- 
pears the eighteenth century translation of James Gardiner. In 
an Introduction and Appendices we are told much of Rapin and 
his work. The whole is a worthy and scholarly study. 


MINoR PUBLICATIONS. 


In spite of his assertion that the subject is hard to explain, Father 
Hugh Pope, O.P., in his pamphlet The Catholic Doctrine of Indul- 
gences (C.T.S.: 2d.), does it very admirably. The re-issue of Father 
Watt’s Communism, ‘‘with additional matter by G. M. Godden,”’ 
comes very opportunely at the present time and it should be widely 
spread. We have received also two smaller pamphlets, The Guard 
of Honour before the Blessed Sacrament, containing suitable and 
beautiful prayers to say before the Tabernacle and the Children’s 
Prayer Book done into Italian—Prime Preghiere Per i Bambino. 

The Catholic Fireside gathers together in its Christmas number 
contributions by Archbishop Goodier, Father Martindale, Miss 
Hallack and other well-known Catholic writers—an excellent shil- 
lingsworth. 

The Catholic Diary for 1933 and The Catholic Almanack (B.O. 
& W.: 1s. and 2d. each respectively) retain all their old useful 
features; we remarked last year, and we repeat this, that H.O. 
is a clearer indication of a Holyday of Obligation than a {; it 
appears in the Almanack but not in the Diary. 

The Catholic Home Annual for 1933, edited and largely written 
by Mr. M. J. Murray (B. Herder: 1s. n.), contains some excellent 
articles, notably those concerning the Irish Eucharistic Congress, 
the Back-to-the-Land Movement, Father Damien and the Lepers, 
and the Revolution in Spain. The Annual is profusely illustrated, 
with a beautiful coloured plate of a little-known da Vinci 
Madonna. ‘ 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


To secure their return if not accepted, contributions submitted to the 
Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. Articles so 
submitted should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be 
the fruit of expert knowledge or original research; nor should they ordin- 
arily exceed 3,200 words (between 8 and 9 pages). As a general rule, sub- 
jects dealing with the exposition of theology and ethics are reserved for 
the staff. 
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